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POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON: 
HITHERTO PUBLISHED ONLY IN PART 


MILLICENT TODD BINGHAM 


ORTY-FIVE poems by Emily Dickinson originally pub- 

lished with one or more stanzas missing are here made avail- 
able in their entirety. With them are eleven others: three 
which have appeared piecemeal, here brought together for the 
first time; four heretofore printed as prose in Emily’s letters; 
and four which are best described as variant versions. 

The reader-may ask why any poems were published in the 
first place with stanzas left out. Did the editors presume to pass 
judgment on Emily’s work and to decide that the deletion of 
this or that would improve a poem, make it less incomprehen- 
sible or more acceptable to their contemporaries? In several in- 
stances this is evidently what happened. In others, Emily was 
her own editor and critic. For example, of certain poems she 
left two drafts, from one of which a stanza at least is missing. 
She wrote, and later re-wrote, especially during her middle peri- 
od. But when she died in 1886 at the age of fifty-five, she had 
not completed all the revisions on which she had been working. 
Indeed, during her last period, a very productive one, she was 
dashing off more and more new poems and giving less and less 
time to re-writing of earlier drafts. As a result, a good many 
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manuscripts were left unfinished. Of this, more later. At this 
point I merely wish to say that it is by no means certain that she 
would in every instance approve of restoring the stanzas hither- 
to unpublished. 

Previous to 1945, six volumes of Emily Dickinson's poetry 
and four volumes of prose containing a good many more poems 
had appeared in print. The first three volumes of poems were 
brought out in 1890, 1891, and 1896 by my mother, Mabel 
Loomis Todd, the first two with the help of Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. She published the bulk of the letters in 1894 
and reissued them, with additions, in 1931. In 1914, 1929, and 
1935, Emily’s niece, Martha Dickinson Bianchi, published 
three more volumes of poems, nearly all of which had been de- 
ciphered from the original manuscripts by Mrs. Todd in the 
early nineties. Some further poems, notes, and letters are found 
in two prose volumes published by Mrs. Bianchi in 1924 and 
1932. 

Bolts of Melody, a volume of about six hundred fifty more 
poems, was brought out by the present writer in 1945. On page 
xxvii I wrote: “All unpublished poems and fragments of which 
I have copies are included in this book. All, that is, except for a 
group of about fifty poems hitherto published only in part. 
These must wait for restoration of the omitted portions—some- 
times amounting to as much as four stanzas—until all of Emily’s 
manuscripts are accessible, so that each poem can once more be 
compared with the original and a truly definitive edition be 
compiled.” It now seems advisable, however, to publish such 
missing parts as I have, without waiting for all of the original 
manuscripts to turn up. This means that some poems in the 
present article have been completed from Emily’s manuscripts 
and others from Mrs. Todd’s copies. To rely on these tran- 
scripts is not as precarious as it sounds, because, as I explained 
in Bolts of Melody, page xi, “except for the elimination of al- 
ternatives my mother’s copies follow Emily’s manuscripts ex- 
actly, as shown by poems of which I have both the original and 
the copy. My mother was scrupulous about this.” After making 
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an exact copy in ink she entered any editorial changes of spell- 
ing or of words on the copy. 

With regard to the poems first published by Mrs. Bianchi 
the case is a little different. In almost all of them there are slight 
discrepancies between the printed version and the texts in my 
possession. Of some I have Emily’s manuscript; of others, only 
Mrs. Todd's copy. A few of the manuscript copies are sufficient- 
ly unlike the published versions to qualify as different poems. 
Whenever a poem edited by Mrs. Bianchi differs to this extent 
from Emily’s manuscript or from a copy made by Mrs. Todd, 
and unless there is evidence to show that it is in reality a distinct 
and separate version, the poem is reproduced here as in the 
copy I have. In each case I have explained what has been done. 

While it is the purpose of this article to restore the partially 
published poems to the form in which they were originally 
written, the reader should be warned at the outset that it is 
often difficult to tell which the “original” form was, or even 
which was the preferred version—the one preferred by Emily 
—unless there are two or more copies of a poem in her own writ- 
ing, and in writing of different periods; or unless she had un- 
derlined the chosen words; or unless a draft in earlier writing 
had been altered in a later hand. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the evolution of 
Emily Dickinson’s penmanship as an aid in assigning probable 
dates of composition to her poems. By means of the writing, of 
course, the manuscripts can be arranged chronologically with a 
certain degree of confidence. But even after this has been done, 
there is still doubt as to whether a given poem actually dates 
from the period of the writing, since it may have been com- 
posed much earlier but not copied by her until many years had 
gone by. In reaching an opinion, the form and the subject mat- 
ter are of some help. But the only fact of which a student can be 
quite certain is that the time of composition is not later than 
the period of the handwriting.* 


1 As to subject matter, except for youthful valentines which are mere jingles, 
the earliest manuscript poems I have seen were written when Emily was nearly 
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There is, in addition to the appearance of the script, another 
clue to the probable time of composition, namely, the number 
of alternative words in a manuscript. There seems to have been 
a tendency to think that none of Emily Dickinson’s manu- 
scripts are finished, in the sense that they all contain alterna- 
tives. This is not the case. Indeed, I have found no manuscripts 
containing alternatives before she was well on toward forty. To 
explain: she was accustomed for many years to make final drafts 
of her poems in ink on letter paper. Six or eight of these sheets 
were then tied together in book form, the fascicles which her 
sister called “volumes.” Later, though the poems were writ- 
ten in ink with equal care, and on paper of the same size, they 
were not tied together but left as loose sheets. Now, in the 
earliest manuscripts, as I have said, there are no alternative 
words. Among the loose-sheet copies more and more alterna- 
tives appear. It is in the final period, however, that we find not 
only alternative words and lines, but even in a few cases a 
choice of stanzas. Moreover, instead of being written in ink on 
uniform sheets, the poems of the latest period are mostly pencil 
drafts on odds and ends of paper. There are few of these rough 
drafts in any but the latest writing. Some, even of these, are fin- 
ished poems, gems that needed no polishing. But more contain 
alternatives from among which the poet had not made a final 
choice. In general it is safe to say that poems known to belong 
to the earlier periods are likely to be longer, to have fewer vari- 
ant wordings and fewer unconventional rhymes. These are the 
chief clues in undertaking to estimate the probable period of 
composition of those poems of which I have only my mother’s 
copies. 


thirty years old. Among the manuscripts dating from that time, I have found 
but one which could be considered a love poem, “Heart! We will forget him!” 
In this early handwriting it differs slightly from the printed version: 


Heart! We will forget him! When you have done, pray tell me 
You and I—tonight! That I may straight begin! 

You may forget the warmth he gave, Haste! lest while you're lagging 

I will forget the light! I remember him! 


Most of the love poems of which I have copies are in the later handwriting. 
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To repeat, a guide to at least an approximate time of com- 
position is this: the longer and more conventional a poem, the 
greater the likelihood that it was written early; the more com- 
pressed the form, the more numerous the alternatives, the 
greater the likelihood that it was written late. 

One further point. A few poems originally published in part 
were selected by way of illustration and the complete text 
printed in Ancestors’ Brocades, a volume in which I gave an ac- 
count of the editing and first publication of Emily Dickinson's 
poems. If, in that volume, both previously published and miss- 
ing stanzas appear, only the page reference to the poem is given 
here. If, on the other hand, the missing stanzas oniy are given in 
Ancestor’ Brocades, the complete poem is here. In other 
words, if a poem in its entirety cannot be found elsewhere it is 
included in this article.? 

In the following poems, then, I have restored the missing 
stanzas, and supplied words and lines which, in the copies I 
have, differ from the text as previously printed. All additions 
and all variants are in italics. 

The poems are arranged in the order in which they were first 
published, those in the earliest volumes first; and in the se- 
quence in which they originally appeared in each volume. 

Following is a list of the books in which the poems of Emily 
Dickinson were first published, together with the short titles 
by which I have referred to them in the body of the text. Grate- 
ful acknowledgment is made to the publishers of these volumes 
for permission to quote from them. 


Poems by Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and 
T. W. Higginson. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1890. (Poems, 1890) 

Poems by Emily Dickinson, Second Series. Edited by T. W. Hig- 
ginson and Mabel Loomis Todd. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1891. 
(Poems, 1891) 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 1894. 2 vols. (Letters, 1894) 

Poems by Emily Dickinson, Third Series. Edited by Mabe: Loomis 
Todd. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. (Poems, 1896) 


2 For discrepancies in Poems, Third Series, the reader is referred to Ancestors’ 
Brocades, 336-337; for those in poems edited by Mrs. Bianchi, to 377-394. 
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The Single Hound. Edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 1914. (The Single Hound) 

The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. By Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. (Life and 
Letters) 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dickinson 
Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. 1929. (Further Poems) 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. New and Enlarged Edition. Edited by 
Mabel Loomis Todd. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1931. (Let- 
ters, 1931) 

Emily Dickinson Face to Face. By Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932. (Emily Dickinson Face 
to Face) 

Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Martha Dick- 
inson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. 1935. (Unpublished Poems) 

Ancestors’ Brocades. By Millicent Todd Bingham. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1945. (Ancestors Brocades) 

Bolts of Melody. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd and Millicent 
Todd Bingham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1945. (Bolts of 
Melody) 


The Poems of Emily Dickinson, Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company, 1941, the volume of collected poems in present cir- 
culation, is herein referred to as “the current edition.” 


I 
Poems, 1890, and Poems, Second Series, 1891 


The manuscripts of a good many of the poems in the first two 
little volumes are not now available to me. In Mrs. Todd’s writ- 
ing I have only a few scattered duplicates.* By comparing such 
of Emily’s own manuscripts as I have with the published ver- 
sions, I find five from which as much as one stanza has been 
omitted. ‘This small proportion of missing stanzas is in marked 

3 Mrs. Todd’s alphabetized list of her own copies (cf. Ancestors’ Brocades, 421- 
447) was made during the summer of 1891 after printer’s copy of the Second 


Series was in the hands of Roberts Brothers. In all probability the printer’s copy 
was subsequently destroyed. 
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contrast with later volumes. I venture to suggest as a possible 
explanation that in selecting the poems to be published first, 
when the reception they would have was problematical, it may 
be that if there was a stanza which seemed inferior to the poem 
as a whole, the editors decided to lay the entire poem aside for 
later consideration. There were more than enough without it. 
“Arcturus” is, of course, a spectacular exception. There are few 
important differences between author’s manuscript and print- 
ed text. One reason is that there is a large proportion of early 
poems in these volumes, and, as I have said, in the earlier manu- 
scripts few word-choices are offered. In series one and two, then, - 
the five poems which follow are the only ones in which I have 
found differences of more than a single line from the published 
version. When all existing original manuscripts can be con- 
sulted there may turn out to have been others. 


In the first poem no alternative words or phrases were indi- 
cated. It is spelled as it was written by Emily in the late eight- 
een-fifties. (I venture to say “eighteen-fifties” although she told 
Colonel Higginson in the spring of 1862 that she “made no 
verse, but one or two, until this winter.” But, judging by letters 
of which the dates can be definitely fixed, the handwriting of a 
good many poems cannot be later than 1860 at the outside.)* 
Emily’s punctuation cannot be reproduced exactly. Periods 
and commas replace the tiny dashes of the manuscripts, and 
small letters, for the most part, the capitals with which she com- 
monly began important words. 

When “A something in a summer's day” appeared in 1890, 
the fifth line differed from the one in the following version and 
the four-line stanza in italics was left out. Moreover, the first 
six stanzas were combined with another poem of five stanzas— 
in writing of a later period—beginning, “Like flowers that 
heard the news of dews.” Mrs. T cdd, in a letter to Colonel Hig- 
ginson, dated August 13, 1891, expiained how this mistake oc- 


#In this connection, eleven poems in Life and Letters, 194-198, previously 
published in The Single Hound, are said to have been sent in 1854 and 1855 
to Sue Gilbert who married Emily’s brother in 1856. 
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curred.® In the current edition the poem still appears with 
eleven stanzas as originally printed. 


A something in a summer’s day 
As slow her flambeaux burn away 
Which solemnizes me. 


A something in a summer’s noon, 
A depth—an azure—a perfume— 
Transcending extasy. 


And still within a summer’s night 
A something so transporting bright 
I clap my hands to see— 


Then vail my too inspecting face 
Lest such a subtle, shimmering grace 
Flutter too far for me. 


The wizard fingers never rest. 
The purple brook within the breast 
Still chafes its narrow bed. 


Still rears the East her amber flag, 
Guides still the sun along the crag 
His caravan of red. 


So looking on, the night, the morn 
Conclude the wonder gay, 

And I meet, coming through the dews, 
Another summer's day! 


— Poems, 1890, page 82. 


eos 


5 Ancestors’ Brocades, 156. 
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This famous poem with the deleted stanza restored, is from 
a manuscript of the late eighteen-fifties. It is reproduced with 
quotation marks and exclamation points as in the original. 


“Arcturus” is his other name, 
I'd rather call him “‘star’’! 

It’s very mean of science 

To go and interfere! 


I slew a worm the other day, 

A savan{t] passing by 

Murmured, “Resurgam,” “Centipede!” 
“Oh, Lord, how frail are we!” 


I pull a flower from the woods, 

A monster with a glass 

Computes the stamens in a breath, 
And has her in a “class.” 


Whereas I took the butterfly 
Aforetime in my hat, 

He sits erect in “cabinets,” 
The clover-bells forgot. 


What once was “heaven” is “zenith” now! 
Where I proposed to go 

When time’s brief masquerade was done 
Is mapped, and charted too! 


What if the “poles” should frisk about 
And stand upon their heads! 

I hope I’m ready for “the worst,” 
Whatever prank betides! 


Perhaps the “Kingdom of Heaven's” changed. 
I hope the “children” there 

Won't be “new fashioned” when I come, 

And laugh at me, and stare! 
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I hope the Father in the skies 

Will lift his little girl, 
“Old-fashioned!” naughty! everything! 
Over the stile of “pearl”! 


— Poems, 1891, page 136; missing stanza 
in Ancestors’ Brocades, page 39. 





The only copy of the following poem which contains the 
third, fourth and fifth stanzas was made, I believe, by Miss 
Fanny Norcross. There are two copies in Emily's handwriting, 
the first written in the late sixties, the second in the eighties. 





Further in summer than the birds 
Pathetic from the grass 

A minor nation celebrates 

Its unobtrusive mass. 


No ordinance be seen, 

So gradual the grace 

A gentle custom it becomes, 
Enlarging loneliness. 


*Tis audibler at dusk 

When day’s attempt is done 
And nature nothing waits to do 
But terminate in tune; 


Nor difference it knows 
Of cadence or of pause 

But simultaneous as sound 
’ The service emphasize; 


Nor know I when it cease, 
At candle it is here; 

When sunrise is, that is it not. 
Than this, I know no more. 
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Antiquest felt at noon 
When August burning low 
Arise this spectral canticle 
Repose to typify. 

Remit as yet no grace, 

No furrow on the glow, 
But a druidic difference 
Enhances nature now. 


—Poems, 1891, page 167. 


This eight-stanza poem is reproduced as it was written by 
Emily in the eighteen-sixties. A copy in a later hand consists 
of only the four stanzas published in 1891, and differs from the 
printed version only by one word—“feel”’ instead of “seem” in 
the first stanza. Another copy in the writing of the eighties (do- 
nated to the State Historical Collection of Iowa in 1892 and 
now in the “Historical, Memorial and Art Department,” Des 
Moines), is identical with the published version except for 
“that” which replaces “who” in the last line of the next-to-last 
stanza. 

As imperceptibly as grief 
The summer lapsed away— 
Too imperceptible at last 
To feel like perfidy. 


A quietness distilled, 

As twilight long begun, 

Or Nature, spending with herself 
Sequestered afternoon. 


Sobriety inhered, 

Though gaudy influence 
The maple lent unto the road, 
And graphic consequence 
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Invested sombre place, 
As suddenly be worn 
By sober individual 

A homogeneous gown. 


Departed was the bird, 

And scarcely had the hill 

A flower to help his straightened face 
In stress of burial. 


The winds came closer up, 
The cricket spoke so clear 
Presumption was, his ancestors 
Inherited the floor. 


The dusk drew earlier in 

The morning foreign shone— 

The courteous, but harrowing grace 
Of guest who would be gone. 


And thus, without a wing, 

Or service of a keel, 

Our summer made her light escape 
Unto the beautiful. 


—Poems, 1891, page 168. 


There are two copies of the next poem in the latest handwrit- 
ing, both containing two stanzas. One copy is here reproduced 
exactly. In the other, “could not” appears as an alternative to 
“cannot;” and “Him thou chasteneth, that is (was) he,” and 
“Him you chastened, that was he,” are alternatives for the last 
line. 
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Lay this laurel on the one 
Triumphed and remained unknown. 
Laurel, fell your futile tree, 

Such a victor could not be. 


Lay this laurel on the one 

Too intrinsic for renown. 
Laurel, vail your deathless tree, 
Him you chasten, that is he. 


—Poems, 1891, page 230. 


II 
Letters of Emily Dickinson, 1894 


In 1894 Mrs. Todd published two volumes of Letters, and 
among them more than a hundred poems which had been en- 
closed in the letters. Sometimes the enclosures were fragments 
appropriate to a mood or an occasion, as, for instance, the first 
stanza of this poem published in Letters, 1894, page 277. Miss 
Norcross, the recipient, gave the date as 1874. A copy of the 
complete poem is in Emily’s latest handwriting. 


A word dropped careless on a page 
May stimulate an eye, 

When folded in perpetual seam 
The wrinkled author lie. 


Infection in the sentence breeds; 
We may inhale despair 

At distances of centuries 

From the malaria. 


eee 
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The following poem in Emily’s handwriting of the late 
sixties is here reproduced in full. The first two stanzas, sent to 
Mr. Higginson about 1866 and published in Letters, 1894, page 
312, appeared as a quatrain in The Single Hound, page 5. 


Except the smaller size 
No lives are round. 
These hurry to a sphere 
And show and end. 


The larger slower grow 
And later hang. 

The summers of Hesperides 
Are long. 


Hugest of core 

Present the awkward rind, 
Yield groups of ones, 

No cluster ye shall find; 


But far after frost 

And Indian summer noon, 
Ships offer these 

As West Indian. 


There are two copies of the next poem in Emily’s handwrit- 
ing. One, of the first stanza only, written in the late seventies, 


was corrected to read as follows: 


Summer laid her simple hat 
On its subtle shelf. 

Unobserved, a ribbon dropt— 
Covet it yourself. 
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The copy containing both stanzas is in the writing of the 
eighties. In both copies “ribbon” is spelled “ribin,” having 
been altered to so read in the earlier copy. The second stanza, 
sent to Mr. Higginson in 1876, was published in Letters, 1894, 
page 323. 

Summer laid her simple hat 

On its boundless shelf. 

Unobserved, a ribbon slipt— 

Fasten it yourself. 


Summer laid her supple glove 
In its sylvan drawer; 
Wheresoe’er, or was she 

An affair of awe. 


Ill 
Poems, Third Series, 1896 


The Third Series of poems was brought out by Mrs. Todd in 
1896. The manuscript of this volume—the actual copy supplied 
to the printer—has miraculously survived.* A number of 
stanzas crossed out by Mrs. Todd on this manuscript are here 
printed for the first time. Before condemning her for having 
tailed to include them we should recall that in some instances, 
at least, Emily herself may have authorized the omissions, hav- 
ing left of many poems more than one version, some consider- 
ably shorter than others.* 

6 Ancestors’ Brocades, 334-337. 

7 In one of the great poems in this book, ““The dying need but little, dear,” 
there is a regrettable mistake which has persisted through all subsequent edi- 


tions. The word “certainly” in the second stanza should read “certainty,” as in a 
copy written by Emily about 1870. 
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Heaven is what I cannot reach! 
The apple on the tree, 
Provided it do hopeless hang, 
That “heaven” is, to me. 


The color on the cruising cloud, 
The interdicted land 

Behind the hill, the house behind— 
There Paradise is found! 


Her teasing purples, afternoons, 
The credulous decoy, 
Enamored of the conqueror 
That spurned us yesterday! 


— Poems, 1896, page 17. 





I measure every grief I meet 
With analytic eyes; 

I wonder if it weighs like mine, 
Or has an easier size. 


I wonder if they bore it long, 

Or did it just begin— 

I could not tell the date of mine, 
It feels so old a pain. 


I wonder if it hurts to live, 

And if they have to try, 

And whether, could they choose between, 
It would not be to die. 
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I note that some, gone patient long, 
At length renew their smile— 

An imitation of a light 

That has too little oil. 


I wonder if when years have piled— 
Some thousands—on the cause 

Of early hurt, if such a lapse 

Could give them any pause; 


Or would they go on aching still 
Through centuries above, 
Enlightened to a larger pain 

In contrast with the love. 


The grieved are many, I am told; 
The reason deeper lies— 

Death is but one and comes but once, 
And only nails the eyes. 


There’s grief of want, and grief of cold, 
A sort they call “despair”; 

There’s banishment from native eyes, 
In sight of native air. 


And though I may not guess the kind 
Correctly, yet to me 

A piercing comfort it affords 

In passing Calvary 


To note the fashions of the cross, 
Of those that stand alone, 

Still fascinated to presume 

That some are like my own. 


—Poems, 1896, page 47. 


aes oon 
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Is bliss, then, such abyss 
I must not put my foot amiss 
For fear I spoil my shoe? 


I'd rather suit my foot 
Than save my boot, 

For yet to buy another pair 
Is possible at any store. 


But bliss is sold just once; 
The patent lost, 
None buy it any more. 


Say, foot, decide the point! 
The lady cross, or not? 
Verdict for boot! 


—Poems, 1896, page 67. 


Proud of my broken heart since thou didst break it, 
Proud of the pain I did not feel till thee, 

Proud of my night since thou with moons dost slake it, 
Not to partake thy passion, my humility. 


Thou canst not boast, like Jesus! Drunken without companion 


Was the strong cup of anguish brewed for the Nazarene. 


Thou canst not pierce tradition with the peerless puncture! 


See! I usurped thy crucifix to honor mine. 


—Poems, 1896, page 73. 
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My worthiness is all my doubt, 
His merit all my fear, 
Contrasting which, my quality 
Do lowlier appear; 


Lest I should insufficient prove 
For his belovéd need, 

The chiefest apprehension 
Upon my thronging mind. 


Tis true that deity to stoop 
Inherently incline, 

For nothing higher than itself 
Itself can rest upon. 


So I, the undivine abode 

Of his elect content, 

Conform my soul as 'twere a church 
Unto her sacrament. 


—Poems, 1896, page 74. 


Not with a club the heart is broken, 


Nor with a stone; 
A whip so small you could not see it 
I've known 


To lash the magic creature 
Till it fell, 

Yet that whip’s name 

Too noble then to tell. 


Magnanimous as bird 
By boy descried, 
Singing unto the stone 
Of which it died. 


21 
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Shame need not crouch 
In such an earth as ours; 
Shame, stand erect, 

The universe is yours! 


—Poems, 1896, page go. The final 
stanza of this poem is from a 
manuscript of the late seventies. 





He touched me, so I live to know 
That such a day, permitted so, 

I groped upon his breast. 

It was a boundless place to me 
And silenced, as the awful sea 
Puts minor streams to rest. 


And now, I’m different from before, 
As if I breathed superior air, 

Or brushed a royal gown; 

My feet, too, that had wandered so, 
My gipsy face, transfigured new, 

To tenderer renown. 


Into this port if I might come, 
Rebecca to Jerusalem 

Would not so ravished turn, 

Nor Persian, baffled at her shrine, 
Lift such a crucifixal sign 

To her imperial sun. 


—Poems, 1896, page g2. A manu- 
script of the sixties contains the 
last stanza. No lines are indented. 
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A solemn thing it was, I said, 

A woman white to be, 

And wear, if God should count me fit, 
Her hallowed mystery. 


A timid thing to drop a life 

Into the purple well, 

Too plummetless that it come back 
Eternity until. 


I pondered how the bliss would look, 
And would it feel as big, 

When I could take it in my hand, 

As glimmering sun through fog? 


And then, the size of this “‘small’” life— 
The sages call it small— 

Swelled like horizons in my breast 
And I sneered, “Small!” 


—Poems 1896, page 97. 


What mystery pervades a well! 
The water lives so far, 

A neighbor from another world 
Residing in a jar 

Whose limit none have ever seen, 
But just his lid of glass, 

Like looking every time you please 
In an abyss’s face. 
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The grass does not appear afraid, 

I often wonder he 

Can stand so close and look so bold 
At what is dread to me. 


Related somehow they may be— 
The sedge stands next the sea 
Where he is floorless, and of fear 
No evidence gives he. 


But nature is a stranger yet; 

The ones that cite her most 

Have never passed her haunted house, 
Nor simplified her ghost. 


To pity those that know her not 

Is helped by the regret 

That those who know her, know her less 
The nearer her they get. 


—Poems, 1896, pages 117-118. 


The missing stanza was first published in Ancestors’ Brocades, 
page 337. The last two stanzas, with the word “Susan” instead of 
“nature,” were published in Emily Dickinson Face to Face, 
page 260. Moreover, the last stanza is also the first of a two- 
stanza poem found among Emily’s pencil scraps in her latest 
handwriting: 

To pity those who know her not 

Is helped by the regret 

That those who know her, know her less 

The nearer her they get. 


How adequate the human heart 
To its emergency! 

Intrenchments stimulate a friend 
And stem an enemy. 
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One copy of the next poem in Emily’s latest writing contains 
only the three stanzas originally published. An earlier copy in- 
cludes the fourth stanza here printed for the first time. The 
word “thought,” in the third line, stricken out by Emily in the 
earlier copy and replaced by “felt,” is used again in her latest 
manuscript. On this copy an alternative couplet is offered in 
the last stanza: 


“In transport’s exegesis / And hope’s necrology.” 


A dew sufficed itself 
And satisfied a leaf, 
And thought, “How vast a destiny! 
How trivial is life!” 


The sun went out to work, 
The day went out to play, 

And not again that dew be seen 
By physiognomy. 


Whether by day abducted, 
Or emptied by the sun 
Into the sea, in passing, 
Eternally unknown. 


Attested to this day 
That awful tragedy 

By transport’s instability 
And dooms celerity. 


—Poems, 1896, page 121. 
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The murmuring of bees has ceased, 
But murmuring of some 

Posterior, prophetic, 

Has simultaneous come— 


The lower metres of the year 
When nature’s laugh is done, 
The Revelations of the book 
Whose Genesis was June. 


Appropriate creatures to her change 
The typic mother sends, 

As accent fades to interval 

With separating friends, 


Till what we speculate has been, 
And thoughts we will not show 
More intimate with us become 
Than persons that we know. 


—Poems, 1896, page 136. 





I felt a funeral in my brain, 

And mourners, to and fro, 

Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense was breaking through. 


And when they all were seated, 

A service like a drum 

Kept beating, beating, till I thought 
My mind was going numb. 


And then I heard them lift a box, 
And creak across my soul 

With those same boots of lead, again. 
Then space began to toll 
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As all the heavens were a bell, 

And being but an ear, 

And I and silence some strange race, 
Wrecked, solitary, here. 


And thena plank in reason broke 
And I dropped down and down 
And hit aworld at every plunge— 
And finished knowing then. 
—Poems, 1896, page 168. 


There’s something quieter than sleep 
Within this inner room! 

It wears a sprig upon its breast, 

And will not tell its name. 


Some touch it and some kiss it, 
Some chafe its idle hand; 

It has a simple gravity 

I do not understand. 


I would not weep if I were they. 
How rude in one to sob! 

Might scare the quiet fairy 

Back to her native wood! 


While simple-hearted neighbors 
Chat of the “early dead,” 

We, prone to periphrasis, 
Remark that birds have fled. 


—Poems, 1896, page 176. A manu- 
script of this poem in the hand- 
writing of the fifties contains the 
missing stanza. 
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A toad can die of light! 
Death is the common right 
Of toads and men— 
Of earl and midge 
The privilege. 
Why swagger then? 


The gnat’s supremacy 
Is large as thine. 

Life is a different thing, 
So measure wine 

Naked of flask, naked of cask, 
Bare Rhine. 


Which ruby’s mine? 


—Poems, 1896, page 195. 


IV 
The Single Hound, 1914 


One hundred and forty-three poems appeared originally in 
The Single Hound, to which four have been added in the sec- 
tion under that title in the current edition of the poems. Of 
these I have found copies of seventy-six, most of them in Mrs. 
Todd's writing. Differences of a word or two from the pub- 
lished versions, either in spelling, or meaning, or both— 
“shown” for “shone” in “The winds drew off,” and “purring” 
for “peering” in “Through lane it lay, through bramble,” one 
of the subsequently added poems—are too numerous to list 
here. All poems in The Single Hound need to be verified when 
the original manuscripts are available. 
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The quatrain, “Adventure most unto itself,” from which 
The Single Hound took its name, is actually the final stanza of 
a poem of four stanzas beginning 


This consciousness that is aware 
Of neighbors and the sun, 


as it appears in a copy made by Emily in the late sixties. The 
complete poem was published in Ancestors’ Brocades, pages 
379-380. Another poem, “The duties of the wind are few,” in 
the writing of the seventies, consisting of four stanzas of which 
only the first had previously appeared, was also published in 
Ancestors’ Brocades, page 379. 

The first eight lines of the following poem, with alternatives, 
are in the writing of the sixties. The others are taken from Mrs. 
Todd's copy. 

No other can reduce 

Our mortal consequence, 

Like the remembering it be nought 
A period from hence; 


But contemplation for 
Cotemporaneous nought 
Our only competition 
Jehovah's estimate. 


No other can exalt 

Our mortal consequence, 

Like the remembering it exist 
A period from hence, 


Invited from itself 

To the Creator’s house 
To tarry an eternity, 

His shortest consciousness. 


—The Single Hound, page 17. 
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Dew is the freshet in the grass; 

’Tis many a tiny mill 

Turns unperceived beneath our feet 
And artisan lies still. 


We spy the forests and the hills, 
The tents to nature’s show, 
Mistake the outside for the in 
And mention what we saw. 


Could commentators on the sign 
Of nature’s caravan 

Obtain “admission” as a child 
Some Wednesday afternoon! 


—The Single Hound, page 47. First 
stanza in Ancestors’ Brocades, page 


379- 


eee 


In a manuscript of the latest period the first line of this poem 
reads ‘Echo has no magistrate,” with ‘“Unobtrusive blossom” 
as an alternative. 

Unobtrusive blossom, 
Catch a drop of dew, 

And the sun will loose him 
With a sneer at you! 


Follow wise Orion 

Till you waste your eye, 
Dazzlingly decamping, 
He is still more high. 


—The Single Hound, page 74. 
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In this manuscript of the late seventies Emily began the sec- 
ond stanza, ““The sea said ‘Go’ to the sea’’—a slip of the pen? 


The sea said “Come” to the brook; 
The brook said, “Let me grow.” 

The sea said, “Then you will be a sea. 
I want a brook. Come now.” 


The brook said “Go”’ to the sea. 
The sea said, “I am he 

You cherished.” “Learned waters, 
Wisdom is stale to me.” 


—The Single Hound, page 120. 


V 
Further Poems of Emily Dickinson, 1929 


All of the poems in this volume published by Mrs. Bianchi 
were deciphered by Mrs. Todd in the nineties. In “I rose be- 
cause he sank,” page 93, the missing second and third stanzas 
were restored and the complete poem printed in Ancestors’ 
Brocades, pages 386-387. 

Seven other hitherto incomplete poems follow. 


We see comparatively. 

The thing so towering high 
We could not grasp its segment 
Unaided yesterday, 


This morning's finer verdict 
Makes scarcely worth the toil— 
A furrow our Cordillera, 

Our Apennine a knoll. 
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Perhaps ’tis kindly done us— 
The anguish and the loss, 

The wrenching for his firmament 
The thing belonged to us— 


To spare these shrinking spirits 
Some morning of chagrin, 

The waking in a gnat’s embrace, 
Our giants further on. 


—Further Poems, page 35. 


eee 


To make routine a stimulus, 
Remember it can cease. 
Capacity to terminate 

Is a specific grace— 


Of retrospect the arrow, 
That power to repair 
Departed with the torment, 
Become, alas, more fair. 


—Further Poems, page 37. 


For every bird a nest, 
Wherefore in timid quest 


Some little wren goes seeking round? 


Wherefore when boughs are free, 
Households in every tree, 
Pilgrim be found? 


Perhaps a home too high— 
Ah, aristocracy!— 
The little wren desires; 
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Perhaps of twig so fine, 
Of twine e’en superfine, 
Her pride aspires. 


The lark is not ashamed 


To build upon the ground 
Her modest house. 


Yet who of all the throng 
Dancing around the sun 
Does so rejoice? 


—Further Poems, page 79. In the cur- 
rent edition lines 8 and g are reversed. 





We can but follow to the sun, 

As oft as he go down 

He leave ourselves a sphere behind— 
’Tis mostly following. 


Oh, shadow on the grass! 

Art thou a step or not! 

Go make thee fair, my candidate, 
My nominated heart! 


Oh, shadow on the grass! 

While I delayed to guess, 

Some other thou didst consecrate— 
Oh, unelected face!*® 


—Further Poems, page 84. 


8 In a copy of this poem lacking the first stanza, which Emily sent to my 
mother, the last stanza reads: 
Oh, shadow on the grass, 
While I delay to guess 
Some other thou wilt consecrate— 
Oh, unelected face. 
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Why do I love you, sir? Because— 
The wind does not require the grass 
To answer wherefore when he pass 
She cannot keep her place, 


Because he knor.i—and do not you? 
And we know not—enough for us 
The wisdom it be so. 


The lightning never asked an eye 
Wherefore it shut when he was by, 
Because he knows it cannot speak, 
And reasons not contained of talk 
There be, preferred by daintier folk. 


The sunrise, sir, compelleth me 
Because he’s sunrise, and I see. 
Therefore, then, I love thee. 


—Further Poems, page 153. 


PLLA 


“Therefore we do life’s labor,” the final stanza of “I tie my 
hat, I crease my shawl,”” was published by Mrs. Bianchi, not as 
part of this poem, as it appears in Mrs. Todd's copy, but as the 
last stanza of “A still volcano, life’ (Further Poems, page 36). 
The latter poem, in Mrs. Todd's copy, has no such final stanza. 
But in her writing there are two additional copies of the qua- 
train. 





I tie my hat, I crease my shawl, 
Life’s little duties do 
Precisely, as the very least 
Were infinite to me. 


I put new blossoms in the glass 
And throw the old away, 

I push a petal from my gown 
That anchored there. I weigh 
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The time ’twill be till six o’clock, 

So much I have to do, 

And yet, existence some way back 
Stopped, struck, my ticking through. 


We cannot put ourself away 

As a completed man 

Or woman, when the errand’s done 
We came to flesh upon. 


There may be miles on miles of nought 
Of action, sicker far; 

To simulate is stinging work, 

To cover what we are 


From science and from surgery, 
Too telescopic eyes 

To bear on us unshaded— 

For their sake, not for ours— 


’Twould start them, we could tremble, 
But since we got a bomb 

And held it in our bosom— 

Nay, hold it! It is calm. 


Therefore we do life’s labor 
Though life’s reward be done, 
With scrupulous exactness 
To hold our senses on. 


—Further Poems, page 180. 
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I hung upon the 


As needles ladies 


Except whereas ’ 


in Emily’s latest handwriting. 


A patent of 
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It ceased to hurt me, though so slow 

I could not see the trouble go, 

But only knew by looking back 

That something had obscured the track. 


Nor when it altered, I could say, 
For I had worn it every day 
As constant as the childish frock 


But not the grief, that nestled close 


To cushions’ cheeks to keep their place, 
Nor what consoled it, I could trace, 


It’s better, almost peace. 


—Further Poems, page 189. 


Letters of Emily Dickinson, New and Enlarged Edition, 1931 


Fragments of the three following poems which Emily sent 
to Colonel Higginson were published by Mrs. Todd in 1931. 
In each case the complete text here reproduced is from a copy 


Hope is a strange invention, 


In unremitting action 
Yet never wearing out. 


Of this electric adjunct 
Not anything is known, 
But its unique momentum 
Embellish all we own. 


















peg at night— 


softly press 


twas wilderness, 


VI 


the heart, 
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The stanza sent to Colonel Higginson reads: 


Of whose electric adjunct 

Not anything is known 
Though its unique momentum 
Inebriate our own. 


—Letters, 1931, page 307. 


Come show thy Durham brea: 
To her who loves thee best, 
Delicious robin, 

And if it be not me, 

At least within my tree 

Do the avowing. 

Thy nuptial so minute 
Perhaps is more astute 
Than vaster suing, 

For so to soar away 

Is our propensity 

The day ensuing. 


—Letters, 1931, page 317. Ina manu- 
script of the complete poem written 
in the eighties no lines are indented. 





Upon his saddle sprung a bird 
And crossed a thousand trees 
Before a fence without a fare 
His fantasy did please, 

And then he lifted up his throat 
And squandered such a note 

A universe's utter art 

Could not it imitate. 


—Letters, 1931, page 319. 
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VII 
Emily Dickinson Face to Face, 1932 


Fragments of the three poems given below were sent by 
Emily to her sister-in-law on dates not specified in Mrs. Bian- 
chi’s book. My source for the complete form of the first poem 
is a manuscript of the late sixties. 


Gratitude is not the mention 
Of a tenderness, 

But it’s still appreciation 
Out of plumb of speech. 


When the sea return no answer 
By the line and lead 

Proves it there’s no sea, or rather 
A remoter bed? 


—Emily Dickinson Face to Face, page 227. 


Her spirit rose to such a height 
Her countenance it did inflate 
Like one that fed on awe. 

More prudent to assault the dawn 
Than merit the ethereal scorn 
That effervesced from her. 


—Emily Dickinson Face to Face, page 247. 
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The third poem is from a copy in the writing of the late 
sixties. The second stanza was printed in Ancestors’ Brocades, 
page 391. 

Unable are the loved to die 
For love is immortality, 
Nay, it is deity. 


Unable they that love, to die, 
For love reforms vitality 
Into divinity. 


—Emily Dickinson Face to Face, page 263. 


Vill 
Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson, 1935 


The final volume brought out by Mrs. Bianchi appeared in 
1935- All the poems in this volume had been transcribed by 
Mrs. Todd in the nineties. Her copy of “Bound a trouble and 
lives can bear it,” page 22, differs considerably from the print- 
ed version. Both versions of the first stanza were given in An- 
cestors Brocades, page 392. A four-stanza poem, “Her smile 
was shaped like other smiles,” page 123, was printed without 
the third stanza. The complete poem appears in Ancestors’ 
Brocades, page 393. The four which follow have not previous- 
ly been published complete. 


More life went out when he went 
Than ordinary breaths, 

Lit with a finer phosphor 
Requiring in the quench 
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A power of renownéd cold— 
The climate of the grave 

A temperature just adequate. 
So anthracite to live 


For some, an ampler zero, 
A frost more needle keen 
Is necessary to reduce 
The Ethiop within. 


Others extinguish easier, 
A gnat’s minutest fan 
Sufficient to obliterate 

A tract of citizen 


Whose peat life, amply vivid, 
Ignores the solemn news 
That Popocatapel exists, 

Or Etna’s scarlets choose. 


—Unpublished Poems, page 4. 


The first day’s night had come, 
And, grateful that a thing 

So terrible had been endured, 
I told my soul to sing. 


She said her strings were snapt, 
Her bow to atoms blown, 

And so, to mend her, gave me work 
Until another morn. 


And then—a day as huge 
As yesterday in pairs 

Unrolled its horror in my face 
Until it blocked my eyes. 
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My brain began to laugh, 

I mumbled like a fool, 

And though ’tis years ago—that day— 
My brain keeps giggling still. 

And something’s odd within. 

That person that I was, 

And this one, do not feel the same— 
Could it be madness, this? 


—Unpublished Poems, page 13. 


If he dissolve, then there is nothing more. 
Eclipse at midnight, it was dark before. 


Sunset at Easter, blindness on the dawn, 
Faint Star of Bethlehem gone down! 


Would but some god inform him, or it be too late! 
Say that the puise just lisps, the chariot wait— 


Say that a little life for his is leaking red— 
His little spaniel, tell him! Will he heed? 


—Unpublished Poems, page 108. 
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Unit, like death, for whom? 
True, like the tomb 

Who tells no secret 

Told to him. 

The grave is strict, 

Tickets admit just two— 
The bearer and the borne— 
And seat just one. 

The living tell, 

The dying but a syllable, 
The coy dead none. 

No chatter here, no tea— 
So, babbler and Bohea, 
Stay there— 

But gravity, and expectation, 
And fear—a tremor, just— 
That all’s not sure. 


—Unpublished Poems, page 135. 


The six hitherto unpublished lines of the last poem were re- 
ferred to in Ancestors’ Brocades, page 393, as “nine lines” be- 
cause the text is broken into nine short lines in Mrs. Todd’s 


copy. 


In concluding the discussion of poems hitherto published 
only in part, one point should again be emphasized. Reference 
to the original manuscripts often leaves an editor in doubt as 
to the poet’s intention, not only regarding preferred alterna- 
tive readings, but also with respect to details of prosody, length 
of lines, division into stanzas, and indentation of rhyming lines 
—matters of style with reference to which Emily Dickinson was 
under no constraint of consistency. 
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IX 


In addition to the partially published poems eleven others 
are presented in three categories: those published piecemeal; 
those printed as prose; and variant versions. 


Stanzas published separately 


Although all stanzas of poems published piecemeal have ap- 
peared in print, they have appeared separately. The poems can- 
not be found anywhere in their entirety. In the case of the three 
which follow, it is not clear just how this could have happened. 
But in other similar cases the manuscripts provide an explana- 
tion. When Emily copied her poems on sheets of letter-paper 
she usually drew a line after each poem. But not always. If not, 
it is sometimes difficult to tell whether successive stanzas con- 
stitute one poem or several, especially when they deal with the 
same general subject. These three poems present no such am- 
biguity, although it is true that each stanza was zlso considered 
self-sufficient by Emily. 

The second stanza of the first of these poems was published 
in Poems, 1896, page 66. The first stanza appeared in Life and 
Letters, pages 77-78. Although Mrs. Bianchi noted that the 
two belong together, the first stanza has not been included in 
any collected edition. The stanzas still appear in different vol- 
umes. 


A little bread, a crust, a crumb, 

A little trust, a demijohn, 

Can keep the soul alive; 

Not portly, mind! But breathing, warm, 
Conscious as old Napoleon 

The night before the crown. 
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A modest lot, a fame petite, 

A brief campaign of sting and sweet 
Is plenty! Is enough! 

A sailor’s business is the shore, 

A soldier’s—balls. Who asketh more 
Must seek the neighboring life! 


The first of the two quatrains below was published in Poems, 
1896, page 93; the second in The Single Hound, page 101. In 
Emily's writing of about 1882 the stanzas appear together. 


Let me not mar that perfect dream 
By an auroral stain, 

But so adjust my daily night 

That it will come again. 


Not when we know, the power accosts, 
The garment of surprise 

Was all our timid mother wore 

At home, in Paradise. 


Of the following poem, the first and second stanzas appeared 
in Unpublished Poems, page 5; the third in Further Poems, 
page 50. In Mrs. Todd's copy the three stanzas constitute a 
single poem.* 

So much of heaven has gone from earth 
That there must be a heaven 


If only to enclose the saints 
To affidavit given. 


® Ancestors’ Brocades, 393. 
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The missionary to the mole 

Must prove there is a sky— 
Location doubtless he would plead, 
But what excuse have I? 


Too much of proof affronts belief; 
The turtle will not try 

Unless you leave him—then return, 
And he has hauled away. 


Poems printed as prose 


The next four poems have been more or less buried because 
they were written and printed as prose. In letters to friends 
Emily not infrequently lapsed into poetry—without a sign. Two 
examples are taken from Letters, 1894. The first, on page 220, 
is in a letter to Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Bowles written about 
1870: 

Ourselves we do inter with sweet derision. 
The channel of the dust who once achieves 
Invalidates the balm of that religion 

That doubts as fervently as it believes. 


The second example, on page 266, is from a letter to Louisa and 
Fanny Norcross sent in 1872: 


Too few the mornings be, 
Too scant the nights. 

No lodging can be had 
For the delights 


That come to earth 
To stay, 

But no apartment find 
And ride away. 
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From the same volume, page 162, a stanza beginning, “Then 
will I not repine,” printed as part of a letter to Dr. and Mrs. J. 
G. Holland, appeared in verse form in Emily Dickinson Face 
to Face, page 181 (with a variant on page 182). 

The following quatrain, in the handwriting of the late 
sixties, differs from a prose “scrap’’—so-called by Mrs. Bianchi 
in Life and Letters, page 49—only by the two words in italics: 


The definition of beauty is 
That definition is none, 

Of heaven, easing analysis, 
Since heaven and he are one."® 


eee 


The following poem was sent in the fall of 1876 to two 
maiden aunts of Wallace H. Keep after the death of their 
brother. The first stanza only was sent a year later to Colonel 
Higginson after the death of his first wife. It was printed as 
prose in Letters, 1931, page 308, through an error of judgment. 
I asked my mother at that time whether it was not a quatrain. 
She said it was not. Perhaps she did not want to think that 
Emily could have rhymed “suppose” with “clothes.” Another 
copy of the poem found after my mother’s death, written by 
Emily in verse form in the eighties, contains several suggested 
words, all of them crossed out except “fluctuates,” to which 
“antedates”—which was underlined—is an alternative. 


10 The two lines, 


The definition of melody is 
That definition is none, 


occur in the poem, “By my window have I for scenery,” Further Poems, 65. 
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Perhaps they do not go so far 

As we who stay, suppose. 
Perhaps come closer, for the lapse 
Of their corporeal clothes. 


It may be, know so certainly 
How short we have to fear, 
That comprehension antedates, 
And estimates us there. 


Variant Versions 


The final category contains poems sufficiently unlike the 
printed versions to warrant reprinting in full. It could be 
greatly expanded if all versions were included which differ by 
a line or two, or by a word here and there, from those already 
published. But the four I have chosen must serve to illustrate 
various degrees of difference. Other examples can be found in 
Ancestors’ Brocades, Chapter III, and in Bolts of Melody, 
pages Xili-xxiii. 

The first poem in this group is given as it appears in Emily’s 
latest writing. The last four lines are quite different from those 
published in The Single Hound, page 64. 


The moon upon her fluent route 

Defiant of a road, 

The star’s Etruscan argument, 
Substantiate a God. 

How archly spared the heaven “to come,” 
If such prospective be, 

By superseding destiny 

And dwelling there today. 
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A variant version of the story in Genesis XXXII: 24-30, be- 
ginning “A little over Jordan,” was published in The Single 


Hound, page 110. 
A little east of Jordan, 
Evangelists record, 
A gymnast and an angel 
Did wrestle long and hard, 


Till morning touching mountain, 
And Jacob, waxing strong, 

The angel begged permission 
To breakfast, to return! 


“Not so!” said cunning Jacob, 

“I will not let thee go 

Except thou bless me, Stranger!” 
The which acceded to, 


Light swung the silver fleeces 
“Peniel” hills beyond, 

And the bewildered gymnast 
Found he had worsted God! 


The third example illustrates a variety of the problems con- 
fronting a student of versions. It appeared first in The Single 
Hound, page 137. The fifth line, “By which to be undone,” is, 
I think, an alternative to the fourth line, “As innocent as June.” 
The last four lines, as printed in that volume, are different 
from any of the alternatives suggested in a copy of the poem in 
Emily's latest handwriting. The form which she appears to 
have preferred was printed in Ancestors’ Brocades, page 378. 
The one given below is the third version to be published. Still 
others could be found among the alternatives offered on this 


manuscript. 
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To see her is a picture, 
To hear her is a tune, 
To know her an embarrassment 
As dangerous as June. 


To know her not, affliction, 
To own her for a friend 

A glee as sweet as if the stars 
Were shining in one’s hand. 


Although a copy of the following poem, written by Emily in 
the eighties, differs very little from the version published in 
Further Poems, page 85, it is given here because it illustrates 
what one change of spelling can do to twist the meaning. The 
final word “vale,” as in Further Poems, should be “veil,” 
spelled ‘“‘vail” here as always in Emily’s manuscripts. 


The last of summer is a time 
For chastened retrospect, 
"Tis ecstasy’s revealed review, 
Enchantment’s syndicate. 


To meet it, nameless as it is, 
Without celestial mail, 
Audacious as without a knock 
To walk within the vail. 


In writing of the same period, on a bit of paper less than an inch 
wide, are these lines: 


The last (close) of summer is result (delight, survey) 
Subdued to retrospect. 
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A fragment in an earlier hand reads: 


The last of summer is delight 
Deterred .... 





After the death of my mother in 1932 I assumed the respon- 
sibility of editing the documents she entrusted to me written 
by, or relating to, Emily Dickinson. My purpose was to com- 
plete the unfinished task of making available all the material 
given to my mother for publication a generation earlier by 
Emily's brother and sister, and to make known the pertinent 
facts in my possession. All of this source material, letters as 
well as poems, must be published. None of it can be considered 
trivial. One step in the process has been to complete or supple- 
ment poems hitherto published in part, or in forms different 
from those in Emily's writing or in my mother’s copies. 

Within the limits of one article it is obviously impossible to 
discuss all poems which belong in the categories I have listed. 
Perhaps the last two examples are enough to show that before 
the definitive versions of many of Emily Dickinson’s poems 
can be determined, the entire body of her poetry should be re- 
examined in detail, preferably by a group of scholars with ac- 
cess to all of her existing manuscripts. 








WINSLOW HOMER’S FATHER 


PHILIP CONWAY BEAM 


HARLES Savage Homer, Senior, the father of Winslow 
Homer, left scarcely a ripple of his own in history. His his- 
torical importance stems solely from the fact that his second son 
became a great painter. This, however, is sufficient to make him 
a fascinating subject in the study of the elusive nature of genius. 
Although Winslow was easily the most distinguished of three 
sons, the highly successful careers of the others confirm the im- 
portance of their inheritance. The eldest, Charles Savage 
Homer, Junior, gained international recognition as an indus- 
trial chemist; the youngest, Arthur Benson Homer, after serv- 
ing with distinction throughout the Civil War as an officer 
under Admiral Farragut, amassed a substantial fortune by his 
shrewd appraisal of land values.? 

In the light of the fulfillment of so many talents by the sons of 
the senior Homer, and in view of the father’s dominant posi- 
tion in an intensely loyal and clannish family, it is strange that 
Charles Savage Homer seems to have accomplished pathetically 
little in his own right. Certainly the usual reasons for failure 
are not apparent. He had an abundant stock of vitality; indeed, 
his energy was so bustling that he became a notorious busybody 
and ran not only the affairs of his own family but those of all 
who came within or near his wide sphere of influence. More- 
over, he was exceptionally healthy, living to the age of eighty- 
nine; and his freedom from illness and his prolonged possession 
of all his own teeth became a family legend. Physically he was 
a large man with a barrel chest, a tall, powerful physique, and a 
handsomely massive head crowned with a thick shock of hair. 
He was also fortunate in his wife, Henrietta Benson Homer, an 


1 A graduate of the Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University, in 1855, 
he devised a formula for a patent varnish known as “Valspar,” the source of a 
considerable fortune. For this and other achievements he was awarded the bronze 
medal in industrial chemistry at the Exposition Universelle in Paris in 1900. 

2 Among many notably successful real-estate ventures was his development 
of Prout’s Neck, Maine, into one of the finest summer resorts on the Atlantic 
coast. 
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intelligent daughter of a prominent and long-lived family na- 
tive to Bucksport, Maine.* 

Somehow, success escaped Charles Savage Homer's grasp, 
but this can be attributed neither to lack of endowment nor to 
indolence.* For centuries the Homers had enjoyed both posi- 
tion and energy, and Winslow’s sire was fully cognizant of his 
inheritance and frequently referred to the quality of his an- 
cestry. He was also eager to increase the family portion while 
acquiring prosperity and prestige for himself; and he was not 
handicapped by sensitivity to ethical considerations. In fact, 
given the opportunity, he would have relished the réle of a rob- 
ber baron; even in the limited part he played, he was over-bear- 
ing, pompous, and melodramatic. He flaunted his paunch and 
bedecked himself with finery like a genuine tycoon and acted 
out this conception with an air of vast authority. Only one 
thing was lacking that made this behavior ironical: Charles 
Homer had no funds.* 

Harsh though this delineation may seem, truth of characteri- 
zation is important because of the close relation between Wins- 


8 She was the daughter of John and Sarah (Buck) Benson; her maternal grand- 
father was the man for whom Bucksport, Maine, was named. 

4 As early as 1338 his ancestors were recognized as petty nobility under the 
name of de Homere, now called Hummer, in Somerset, England. The American 
branch of the family was established in New England in 1690 by Captain John 
Homer, the eldest son of Edward Homer II, of Ettingshall in Stafford, England. 
Being restless, Captain John resigned his inheritance and emigrated with his own 
ship to the New World, where he purchased land in Boston, married Margery 
Stevens in 1693, and sired six sons and two daughters. See A Brief Account of the 
Family of Homer or de Homere of Ettingshall, County Stafford, England, and 
Boston, Massachusetts (Albany, 1889), 11. 

5 The essential facts of this essay derive from two sources. Those concerning 
Mr. Homer's activities prior to 1883, when the family moved to Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, have been taken largely from the first biography of Winslow Homer, Wil- 
liam Howe Downes, The Life and Works of Winslow Homer (Boston and New 
York, 1911). Mr. Downes obtained his information from Winslow’s brothers, and 
all subsequent biographers of the painter have necessarily relied upon it. Those 
facts, however, which pertain to the period after 1883 have been furnished to me 
almost entirely by Mrs. Howard C. Larrabee, Mrs. Annie J. Munroe, and Mr. 
Charles Lowell Homer, all of Prout’s Neck. Charles L. Homer, the nephew of 
Winslow and grandson of Charles Savage Homer, Senior, and the only living 
member of the family who knew both men when they were alive, provided the 
majority of the new material and made this study possible by his unstinting co- 
operation. , 
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low and his father. Hitherto, those who have noticed the father 
while examining the more important career of the son have im- 
plied that the former was a genteel and wholly admirable man.*° 
Though not necessarily inaccurate, these descriptions are too 
limited and leave the impression that the older man was a typi- 
cal “‘gentleman of the old school.’’ Those who knew him well 
had a different view; they maintain that he was sometimes mag- 
netic but more often insufferable and add that when the natives 
of Prout’s Neck referred to him as “Old Man Homer’”’ it was 
without any connotation of affection. However, if the aura of 
virtue is dimmed by testimony that many detested Charles S. 
Homer, it is also worth noting that all remembered him as a 
vivid personality. Every witness agreed that he was never dull. 

It is difficult to explain just how Winslow's father contrib- 
uted to genius while gaining so little success for himself. He 
carried himself like a man of distinction and solid achievement. 
But the “masterful, determined face” in the family album is 
just one more illustration of the deceptiveness of outward 
things. It is disconcerting to discover how much energy a fine- 
looking man could expend to no purpose, yet one saving note 
appears: through some all-wise biological instinct he married 
a woman who was temperamentally his opposite, and Henriet- 
ta Benson Homer was able to pass some of that vigor on to her 
sons, who put it to better use. Her own contribution, to men- 
tion it briefly, was of another sort. She was the rare type of per- 
son who combines sensitivity and graciousness with strong- 
mindedness and persistence. She was small of frame but in her 
own way wiry and strong; the large number of boldly-conceived 
and exquisitely-rendered watercolors she produced indicates 
that she was capable of sustained hard work. To these virtues 
she added breeding and tact, and was remembered for both her 
wit and intelligence. 


6 Downes describes Charles Savage Homer, Senior, very briefly as “a handsome 
man, of dignified presence.” Downes, The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, 23. 
Goodrich accepted this impression without qualification. Referring to photo- 
graphs of Mr. Homer, he describes him as “a handsome man, elegantly dressed, 
with a masterful, determined face.” Goodrich, Lloyd, Winslow Homer (New 
York, 1944), 2. 
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One can only speculate on the bond between husband and 
wife, but it is not uncommon for a fastidious person, like Mrs. 
Homer, to admire displays of lusty brilliance; and she could 
have found in her flamboyant mate any stimulation she craved. 
More important is that the union brought into a creative fusion 
those highly developed faculties that spell genius. 

Winslow’s parents not only predetermined major traits in 
his personality, but throughout most of his life they played in- 
fluential réles in his living environment. Since he was nearly 
fifty when his mother died, there was every opportunity for her 
to affect him profoundly. He was devoted to her, and, long 
after her death, preserved and cherished hundreds of flower- 
pieces which she had painted; in fact, to the end of his own life 
he carried about with him symbols of her memory. His asso- 
ciation with his father lasted even longer, extending from 
Winslow’s birth in 1836 until his father’s death sixty-two years 
later; and during the fourteen years that Homer pére survived 
his wife the tie was very close: Because Winslow never married, 
it was expected that he should live near and care for the older 
man; and though the legend which has gathered around the 
painter stresses his misanthropy, he accepted his responsibility 
toward his stimulating but trying parent with a fierce loyalty 
and a forbearance that often bordered on the heroic. In the 
later years, when the father was an aged widower and the son 
had passed middle age, their old housekeeper noticed fhat the 
two men depended much upon each other to thwart loneli- 
ness.’ 

This long filiation began in Boston during the third decade 
of the century, when the Beacon Hill aristocracy was first feel- 
ing the economic challenge of the rising mercantile classes, 
Massachusetts then being relatively at the peak of its maritime 
importance. By that time the position of the Homer clan 


7 A letter from Winslow to Charles, Junior, dated September, 1885, is reveal- 
ing: “Father was to go to Portland at the ‘Falmouth’ [hotel] until I was ready to 
go to Boston with him, but he now decides that he is unaccustomed to being 
alone & he will stay with me. I have got Lee [a handyman who served as the 
model in The Fog Warning] & a woman to take care of us & a change will do him 
good. He is very well but does not seem disposed to lose sight of me.” 
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among the petty nobility was a matter of the past, and Charles 
Savage Homer, who sold hardware, included himself among 
the port’s business men. He was consecutively a partner of 
Messrs. Gray, Holmes, and Layton and conducted his affairs in 
various stores near Dock Square and Merchants’ Row, now 
Adams Square. Contemporary photographs attest that he was 
self-assured and prosperous-looking; yet he was not a successful 
trader. Headstrong and restless, he did not get along comfort- 
ably with other people, and he apparently lacked sound judg- 
ment, for he was continually seeking the highway to quick for- 
tune. In 1849 he sold his interests and joined the rush to Cali- 
fornia, ostensibly to represent the Fremont Mining Company. 
He set forth in grand style, loading a ship with elaborate equip- 
ment and purchasing for himself a travelling bag so impressive 
that his small sons remembered it for the rest of their lives. 
After dispatching the ship around Cape Horn, he journeyed by 
stagecoach to California. But the claim of the company was 
jumped, or so the story went, and his return to Boston was em- 
barrassing. In fact, when he arrived home without his luggage, 
Mrs. Homer had to pay the cabman. 

A quest for sudden riches was no novelty during the gold- 
rush days, but restlessness was a lingering disease with the head 
of the Homer family. During the 1830's and 1840's he moved 
his family to five different domiciles. The first shift, from the 
homestead in Hanover Street to a house in Howard Square, oc- 
curred, understandably, soon after his marriage. But other 
moves followed so frequently that, though his three sons were 
born in the few years between 1834 and 1841, each had a differ- 
ent birthplace, in Howard Square, Friend Street, and No. 7 
Bulfinch Street respectively. All told, the chief characteristic 
of Charles Savage Homer’s career when his boys were growing 
up was change—of fortune, partners, stores, and homes. 

Circumstances thus forced Mrs. Homer to become the stabi- 
lizing influence in her sons’ lives. Being both self-controlled and, 
perforce, a good manager, she somehow kept the household on 
an even keel while her impetuous husband was rushing hither 
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and yon in pursuit of fortune. While errant Charles Savage 
travelled westward to the gold fields or eastward to Europe, she 
remained the one constant rallying point in the family life. Her 
struggle for security was not lost upon Winslow. Though he 
later imitated his father to the extent of becoming an avid 
globe-trotter, he was fanatically possessive about his property 
and studio-home at Prout’s Neck. What is equally significant is 
that he also prized solvency in a way that can be accounted for 
only by haunting childhood memories.* 

If Winslow’s father was a part-time parent during these pere- 
grinations, he was at least an affectionate one. The average of 
his earnings placed him above penury, and when he was in 
funds he provided generously for his dependents. In 1842, hav- 
ing the welfare of his sons sincerely at heart, he purchased a 
house on Main Street (now Massachusetts Avenue) in Cam- 
bridge. It was a handsomely proportioned structure with a 
classical portico; but shortly afterward he acquired an even 
more sumptuous abode on Garden Street, near the present loca- 
tion of Radcliffe College. In both instances he was motivated 
by the hope that the proximity of Harvard College would in- 
spire his sons to seek a higher education; but only Charles, 
Junior, had the academic tenacity to fulfill this ambition. 
Nevertheless, the indirect benefit on Winslow was far-reaching, 


8 Mr. George Putnam, who has for many years spent his summers at Prout’s 
Neck, cited an illustration of Homer's possessiveness. One day Winslow walked 
by the Putnam property, which adjoined his, when Mr. and Mrs. Putnam were 
putting up a new fence. He promptly pointed out that they had encroached by 
several feet onto his land. After a brief but sharp argument with Mrs. Putnam, 
Winslow was observed hurrying to his studio muttering, “No damned woman is 
going to tell me where my property line is.”” He returned to the scene of battle 
with a surveyor’s map which proved that he was correct to the foot. 

He was equally insistent upon financial orderliness. Known among the na- 
tives as “good pay,” he marked in chalk on his studio wall a primitive bui ac- 
curate account of every expenditure, no matter how small. He also preserved his 
cheques, tied up in chronological sequence, for decades. Every professional trans- 
action was recorded in a day book, including the price he expected to get for 
every picture he sent to his dealers. And his letters to his brothers frequently be- 
tray his craving for a dependable income. A typical one, dated December 2, 1886, 
reads, “I hope to cut short my business here [Boston]. This sounds extremely large 
when it means simply standing on one leg, one day, & another leg, some other 
day, looking in vain for profits.” 
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because there, in rural Cambridge, he responded to his first 
chance to develop that love of the countryside which he never 
lost. 

Homer, Senior, being independent himself, held a loose rein 
over his sons’ education. He eagerly encouraged his eldest boy's 
predilection for science; on the other hand, he did not try to 
force Winslow into the formal paths of learning when it be- 
came apparent that his first love was sketching in the out-of- 
doors. Rather, he sent from Paris a complete set of lithographs 
of heads, houses, and trees, by Julian, along with a group of 
animal studies by Victor Adam. Furthermore, when the artistic 
son completed high school at the age of nineteen, the father 
realistically abandoned the idea of sending him to college. The 
better solution seemed to be to occupy him gainfully. Although 
he favored drawing for pleasure, he was skeptical about art as a 
career. In any event, he was attempting to place Winslow as a 
salesman in a Cambridge haberdashery when he noticed an ad- 
vertisement of a Boston lithographer named Bufford for a boy 
“who must have a talent for drawing.” As luck would have it, 
Mr. Homer and Mr. Bufford belonged to the same volunteer 
fire-fighting company; so, on the strength of this acquaintance, 
the former had no difficulty in securing a trial for his son. 
Winslow’s subsequent career is a matter of record; but it is 
clear that his father’s part in launching it was both marginal 
and opportunistic. Other evidence now affirms that Winslow’s 
mother showed the more enlightened appreciation of his 
youthful talents. 

In arranging his own affairs, Charles Savage Homer found 
the thought of hardware dull after the feverish excitement of 
“Forty-nine,” and he turned increasingly to more adventurous 
enterprises. During the 1850's he visited England and France, 
ostensibly as a salesman for the Boston hardware merchants, 
William Joshua and Sons. There are certain gaps in the surviv- 
ing information but the main line of his endeavors is plain 
enough: his chief interest was in enlisting funds for several get- 
rich-quick schemes. Charles L. Homer owns a number of his 
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florid and verbose business letters, and these clearly reveal his 
activities as a promoter of vague gold and silver mines. One is 
especially informative: “I found Lord . . . quite interested in 
our project and feel that with the proper persuasion he may be 
induced to invest an important sum of money with us.”’ Charles 
Savage never found the pot-o’-gold, but misadventures did not 
daunt his confidence. Two photographs in the family album 
show that in the early 1860's he retained his impressive pose 
and, in keeping with his réle of a man of affairs who might con- 
ceivably own a gold mine, he wore a winged collar, wide velvet 
lapels, and a brocaded satin coat that gave him an air of great 
respectability and affluence. Part of this bearing might have 
been justifiable pride in the very real progress his sons were 
then gaining in chemistry, art, and naval warfare. In truth, that 
must have been his principal consolation, for his own financial 
fences were in sad repair. Destined never again to support him- 
self, he and his wife took up residence about that time in 
Charles Junior’s summer home at Belmont, Massachusetts. 
The separation of the family by the Civil War and professional 
interests—Winslow, for instance, was serving at the front as an 
artist-correspondent for Harper's Weekly—was relieved during 
these years only when the brothers could visit their parents 
briefly. But in 1883 events changed for the better, and there- 
after the whole family was united more auspiciously than it had 
been for many years. 

This reunion was anticipated by an event of 1875 whose ef- 
fects became apparent only a few years later. At that time 
Arthur B. Homer and his fiancée, Miss Alice Patch, the daugh- 
ter of Senator Patch, of Lowell, Massachusetts, were seeking a 
place to spend a quiet honeymoon, and while investigating re- 
ports about a then remote but beautiful section of the Maine 
coast, they came to Prout’s Neck. Both were immediately en- 
thralled by the magnificent cliffs overlooking the open ocean 
and vowed to spend all of their remaining summers there. After 
the wedding, Winslow, Charles, Junior, and Father and 
Mother Homer all visited the newlyweds in the small local inn 
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which later became the well-known Willows Hotel; and all 
were equally impressed by the coast-line. For the time being, 
however, the older brothers had business elsewhere; so it was 
not until 1883 that they finally decided to establish summer resi- 
dences at Prout’s, motivated both by the idea of uniting the 
whole family and the prospect of developing the area as a sum- 
mer resort. Winslow had the further motive of wanting a place 
to pursue his newly-found interest in the dynamic aspects of the 
sea. These had been revealed to him since his first visit to 
Prout’s by a crucial stay at the fishing village of Tynemouth, on 
the North Sea coast of England. This sojourn of 1881 and 1882, 
and the move to Prout’s soon afterward, provided the turning 
point in his career, the real beginning of his maturity and great- 
ness as an artist. 

{ The new homestead in which the sons settled their mother 
and father was an imposing frame mansion which the Bible- 
quoting sire promptly named “The Ark,” possibly because it 
really was a haven for him. Though it was completed by 
Charles, Senior, ‘with cash provided by Charles, Junior, the 
foundation and frame had already been erected by Alonso 
Googins and Louise Libby Googins. The latter had inherited 
most of Prout’s Neck from her aunt; and her husband, a skilled 
carpenter, had built a stable and then started the frame for 
what he hoped would become a prosperous summer hotel. Un- 
fortunately, by 1883 his thirst for alcohol had impoverished 
him to such an extent that he and his wife were forced to sell 
virtually their entire property to the Homer family for a pit- 
tance. The cliff-side view from the Ark was unmatched and the 
scores of sea-front lots were obviously very valuable, a consid- 
eration which influenced Charles, Senior, who dictated the 
terms, to drive a hard bargain. When Louise Googins became 
a widow shortly afterward, Homer pére had a twinge of con- 
science and allowed her to live briefly in the loft of the stable. 
A year later, when Winslow converted the stable into the 
studio-home that is now famous, his father built Mrs. Googins 
a small cottage near the present Southgate Hotel. 
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Fortune seemed at last to be smiling on the elder Homer 
when an unexpected blow fell. His wife, after having enjoyed 
her first secure home for only a year, died in 1884. Naturally, 
the widower was granted every consideration in his bereave- 
ment. Installed in a house which is still sumptuous, watched 
over by Winslow, and waited on solicitously by Miss Hamilton, 
the small, prim housekeeper who had served the family for 
several decades,® he gave no further thought to work and de- 
voted his full time to living a life of ease.*° As time assuaged his 
sorrow, he assumed the part of the Lord of Prout’s Neck and 
played it in the grand manner. There was in Charies Homer, 
as there is in many promoters, a good deal of the showman, 
which gave a theatrical flavor to everything he did. Assisted by 
a rich, booming voice, he expressed himself in grandiloquent 
language and dramatic gestures that would have been appro- 
priate only on the grand opera stage."* After he had applied a 
hot palm to his grandson, Charles Lowell Homer, on the occa- 
sion of several misdemeanors, the mother of the culprit inter- 
vened and said that she would do the honors herself. There- 
after the sire always referred to Mrs. Arthur B. Homer as “my 
daughter-in-law, the duchess.” 

In general he was a martinet and took it upon himself to 
police the whole Neck. Especially was he adamant about fires 
on the rocks, and with some reason, for picnickers might have 
started a conflagration in the bush during the dry months. But, 
as Winslow’s letters bear out, his father always had a finger in 
other people’s affairs.'* One instance of meddlesomeness, how- 


® Winslow characterized her humorously in the post-script of a letter to his 
older brother, dated September, 1885: “Miss Hamilton has done very well this 
summer, being nearly related to the Royal Family of England, she has helped us 
along in a society point of view.” 

10 This situation mildly amused Winslow; in a letter to Charles, Junior, writ- 
ten on September 1, 1884, he referred to the Ark as the “Old Ladies’ Home.” 

11 Even when writing one of his sons he employed a style that was self-con- 
scious and mannered: “My dear Son” [Charles, Junior], he wrote on December 5, 
1896, “Solitude befits an old man who can from the events of his life gather here 
and there acts that prove his life to have been serviceable to others as well as 
profitable to himself.” 

12 Addressing Mattie [Mrs. Charles S$. Homer, Junior] on June 24, 1884, Wins- 
low wrote, “He [his father] is not forgetful & he is very well—Too well if any- 
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ever, boomeranged so badly that it chastened him for a short 
time. Thinking to improve his own property, he hired work- 
men to build a road bisecting the long stretch of Homer lots 
and then arbitrarily announced that he was presenting it to the 
town for upkeep. Whereupon the long-suffering selectmen 
firmly replied that the care of the road was Mr. Homer’s sole 
responsibility and insisted, moreover, that he would be liable 
for any accidents that occurred on it. If Mr. [lomer had any 
hopes that time would cause the selectmen to relent, he must 
have been disappointed. The township never yielded on either 
point, and the road has remained under private auspices to the 
present day. : 

The master of the Ark was enabled to devote his full atten- 
tion to these and similar quarrels by Miss Hamilton’s ubiqui- 
tous competence in managing the household, so the loss of her 
services in 1890 was, temporarily at least, a serious inconven- 
ience. While descending the grand stairway she fell and broke 
her hip, which, because of her age, never properly healed. Hear- 
ing of her plight, Mrs. Annie J. Munroe, a recent widow who 
was seeking employment, called at the house to offer assistance. 
Mr. Homer met her at the door and demanded imperiously, 
‘Madame, what has sent you?” When she explained that she 
was both an experienced housekeeper and a trained practical 
nurse, he replied with obvious relief, “Enter, Madame, Provi- 
dence has sent you!” Thereupon began a stormy relationship 
that lasted until Mr. Homer died at the close of the decade. 

The senior Homer found Mrs. Munroe to be of different 
mettle from Miss Hamilton. A native Dubliner, she soon added 
her share of Irish personality to the temperamental household 
and made up for her deceptively fragile stature by unlimited 
spunk, as she was required to prove during the third day of her 
employment. When the proprietor of the Ark accosted an 
elderly lady who had inadvertently trodden upon his lawn, 
shouting, “Madame, are you aware that you are trespassing 
thing. He looks about for a chip on his neighbor's shoulders. I think he will have 


a pleasant summer.” Two months later he wrote to his brother, Charles: “Father 
is busy trying to get into more trouble before the end of the summer.” 
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upon my property?” the new house-keeper interceded and 
apologized, so enraging the master that he bellowed at her, “If 
you ever dare to interfere in my affairs again, I'll punch you in 
the nose!” Mrs. Munroe faced him and replied, ‘““You do, and 
you'll get as good as you give.” She then explained that if his 
affront had caused the old lady to have a stroke he might have 
become the object of a lawsuit. There was an inescapable logic 
in this argument which was recognized by the old speculator, 
always sensitive to points of legality. Nor was this the last time 
he had reason to be impressed by Mrs. Munroe’s common sense, 
diplomacy, and courage. She was a worthy antagonist; and in 
the ensuing years the two engaged in a cofttest of wit and will 
that was seldom dull. 

Charles Savage Homer found life in the Ark sumptuous and 
exciting as the century drew to a close. Gregarious, and in his 
heavy way, hospitable, he filled the house with guests. Custom- 
arily he entertained the dignitaries who visited the Episcopal 
church near by and especially enjoyed the missionaries, with 
their conversation of exotic lands. During the summer months 
he reassembled his whole clan: Arthur brought his family** to 
El Rancho, a cottage barely a stone’s throw from the Ark; and 
Charles, Junior, and his wife stayed at the Ark. Much to the 
delight of the patriarch, the eldest son also brought with him 
a retinue of servants from his Park Avenue apartment and his 
estate in Belmont, over whom Charles, Senior, promptly as- 
sumed command; and his wife, Mattie, an indefatigable host- 
ess, set the social standards for the burgeoning resort (then ex- 
celled only by Bar Harbor) by importing for the entertainment 
of her guests such Metropolitan Opera stars as Madame Melba, 
who was then the toast of three continents. The ':ead of the 
clan revelled in these affairs and in his part as senior host: in 
truth, he was abetted and supported by the social enthusiasm of 
the entire family, saving one notable exception. Winslow, de- 


13 In a letter to Charles’s wife, dated June 19, 1887, Winslow described his 
young nephews, Charles Lowell Homer and Arthur Patch Homer, with char- 
acteristic wit and realism: “Little Arthur is a fine boy. He is very much improved. 
The other [Charlie] is not old enough to show any good traits.” 
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spite the fact that he was fond of both music" and his sister-in- 
law, referred to her late-afternoon repasts as “‘tea-fights” and 
frantically avoided most of the soirées. When pressed to attend 
he retired to a log-cabin retreat that he had built especially as 
a refuge in the thick woods now called ““The Sanctuary.” ** 
Mattie never ceased to urge Winslow toward a wholesale so- 
ciability, but Father Homer, to give him credit in one matter, 
left his son alone, possibly because he had reason to be very sat- 
isfied with his own lot at that time. Winslow was famous if not 
affluent, Arthur was doing very well in the real estate business, 
and Charles, Junior, was a brilliant and wealthy chemist. The 
sons were very open-handed in providing for their father and 
saw that he was abundantly supplied with every comfort. In ad- 
dition to three full-time servants of his own, and Charles’s staff, 
he had a standing charge account with the Boston provisioners, 
S. S. Pierce, who regularly sent him shipments of the finest 
wines and foodstuffs available, the bills being mailed with 
equal regularity to his eldest son. Also, the Ark was furnished 
for him with something approaching plutocratic splendor. 
Like many ambitious failures, Mr. Homer, given the oppor- 
tunity, avidly surrounded himself with material plenty, fol- 
lowing the theory that if a small basket of fruit on the table is 
good, a large basket is even better. Meanwhile, Winslow pre- 
14 Several bits of information indicate Winslow's enjoyment of music. He 
often attended operatic performances when in New York and had an inde- 
pendent ear for their quality. For example, on May 6, 1884, before Wagner, who 
had been dead only one year, was generally appreciated in this country, he wrote 
Mrs. Charles S$. Homer, Junior, “I think Die Meistersinger by Wagner is about 
as fine as any Old Master.” In leisure moments he himself played on a banjo, and 
possibly on other instruments. The inscription [dated 1877] on the back of a 


photograph of a male string quartette: “To our friend and late host, Winslow 
Homer ... ,” is suggestive. 

15 This was due partly to a diffidence (not inherited from his father) that made 
Winslow ill-at-ease among gatherings of strangers. Cyrus Merriam, a summer 
resident of Prout’s Neck, recalls the time when a large party was being held in 
the Ark to celebrate Charles Junior’s birthday. Noting Winslow’s absence, Cyrus, 
who had known the painter fondly for many years, made his way to the studio 
where he found him sitting by his fireplace in solitary grandeur. Using an old 
board as a lap table, he was eating a chicken which he had just roasted. He al- 
lowed Cyrus to bring him some punch, but nothing could induce him to join the 
festivities. 
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ferred to live a Spartan life, and these differences in taste insti- 
gated several minor but significant contests. Quite often, when 
Winslow arrived at the Ark for a meal with the family, he 
would surreptitiously prune some decoration which over- 
loaded mantelpiece or table, after which his father would an- 
grily replace the surplus fruit or objects and belabor Mrs. Mun- 
roe for what he thought was her interference. In these disputes, 
Mrs. Munroe maintains, obstinacy figured equally with taste, 
because father and son, regardless of other differences, shared 
an obvious contrariness. 

The preference of the father for ornateness, it must be said 
in justice, was merely typical of that day. Old photographs of 
the Metropolitan Museum in the 1890's show galleries which 
we should consider intolerably overcrowded. Winslow’s re- 
spect for simplicity was then exceptional and unappreciated; 
it put him fully fifty years ahead of his time. Only in recent 
years has our mode of seeing come to match his and to accord 
him an enthusiastic understanding. 

Although the elder Homer luxuriated like a country gentle- 
man, he had an unpastoral abhorrence of exercise. Winslow 
and his brothers worshipped the out-of-doors from their boy- 
hood days and were addicted to numerous manly sports. They 
spent every possible moment fishing at Prout’s, in the Adiron- 
dacks, northern Quebec Province, southern Florida, and the 
West Indies, and Winslow, for his part, celebrated the joys of 
fly-casting in a score of watercolors. But Homer pére con 
sidered these pursuits vulgar and beneath his dignity. He never 
went fishing or hiking with Winslow and only rarely consented 
to a token stroll along the cliffs to a point about a hundred 
yards from the Ark which the family humorously dubbed 
“Father Homer's rock.”” Thence he would return to the sea- 
ward porch of the Ark and through a spyglass watch: Winslow 
disappearing in the distance. Notwithstanding, the old gentle- 
man made a great show of Spartanism and constantly urged on 
all and sundry the therapeutic benefits of cold baths. Winslow 
saw through this pretence and caricatured it delightfully on the 
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back of a letter to Charles. Utilizing a caption from a newspa- 
per advertisement to label his sheet “Rub Down,” he sketched 
his father calling to his servant, “Lewis, put your finger wet 
with cold water in the small of my back—That will complete 
my full bath!”” Mr. Homer also maintained that some virtue at- 
tended shaving with unheated rainwater, which he had caught 
especially for him in a barrel beneath the roof valley. This 
practice, ordinarily harmless enough, on one occasion took a 
comic turn. Mrs. Munroe mentioned that the roof had recently 
been painted green, but the master perversely ignored her 
warning, with the result that he appeared at breakfast be- 
smeared a vivid green from ear to ear. 

Humored as he was, Homer pére came to think that he could 
do no wrong; finally he ventured upon one extravagance which 
the family had to veto with a firm hand. Disliking exercise, he 
yet thought that a gentleman should take some kind of daily 
airing if it could be done in proper style; so, in the face of 
Winslow’s strong objection, he ordered a stable to be built dur- 
ing the latter’s absence on a painting trip. When the artist re- 
turned, his father presented him with a fait accompli, fully 
furnished with two thoroughbred horses and an expensive 
equipage. This was the last of many straws: Winslow and his 
brothers called a family council and voted to raze the structure. 

There is a good deal of evidence that Charles Savage Homer 
was always fussing with someone or something. During the 
summer of 1898, he and the aged S. L. Stevenson, a railroad 
cartographer who had retired to a house on Prout’s Neck, tele- 
graphed daily to the War Department that the Spanish fleet 
had just been sighted off the coast of Maine: and they con- 
tinued to send messages up to the day the fleet was sunk in San- 
tiago Harbor. After the exasperating episode of the stable, 
Winslow was grateful for this harmless amusement. On May 
4, 1898, he wrote to Charles, Junior, “I go to Prout’s on Satur- 
day—hope that Father will go to Boston. By Saturday I shall 
hear of the whereabouts of the Fleet.” To this he appended a 
humorous drawing which shows an enormous cannon pointing 
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from the bay window of the Stevenson cottage toward the hori- 
zon, where the Spanish fleet is depicted as preparing to attack 
Portland Harbor; Mrs. Stevenson, who was most afflicted by 
the antics of the cronies, is shown leaning from the dormer win- 
dow, shouting, “I protest!” 

When the American victory ended this diversion, the elder 
Homer, who was a firm believer in temperance for other peo- 
ple, subscribed to the White Ribbon Society, the prohibition 
party of that time, and took a vociferous part in its meetings. 
Meanwhile, it was an open secret within his family circle that 
he took for a nightcap a water-glass half full of the finest Hol- 
land gin, absorbed neat. This, he assured the servants, was 
purely for “medicinal purposes.” 

Winslow must have seen his father as a source alternately of 
vexation and ludicrous humor, and it is to his credit that the 
latter prevails in the majority of his letters. During the long 
period at Prout’s, when the parent and son were most closely 
associated, Winslow was mature and wise enough to treat his 
father with great forbearance. A dutiful and genuinely de- 
voted son, he saw both himself and his sire in the light of a 
realistic good humor, writing on Christmas day, 1895, “I shall 
go home tomorrow. I find that living with Father for three days 
I grow to be so much like him that it frightens me.”” Being con- 
scious of this danger, he actually conducted himself in an op- 
posite manner and made his father’s faults into his own vir- 
tues. In short, intelligent reaction against the older man’s ex- 
cesses accounts for many of Winslow’s best characteristics.*® 

A habitual gentleman, Winslow patiently met parental 
pomposity with perfect respect and deferred to his father in 
numerous ways. Witnesses testify that the latter had no real 
comprehension of anything esthetic. In fact, he had thorough- 


16 Dr. Gordon W. Allport, in his study, Personality (New York, 1937), stresses 
as a general theme how often children react against parental influences, especial- 
ly when association with the parent is life-long. This explains how Winslow, 
while retaining several important endowments of his father, reacted strongly 
against other traits in developing his own personality. Initial inheritance was 
important, especially in health and vitality, but environment was equally so in 
the area of personal behavior. 
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ly bad taste and only came to mention his son’s work proudly 
and with some surprise after the arrival of medals and other 
tangible rewards.’* Yet Winslow never failed to take his fin- 
ished paintings to the Ark to receive his father’s nod of ap- 
proval.’* And when winter approached he would set aside his 
own affairs and escort the older ‘man down to the American 
House, in Boston, where Mr. Homer spent the colder months. 
The son’s solicitude is shown in a letter to Mattie, dated De- 
cember 2, 1886: “Father leaves here tomorrow on a most haz- 
ardous journey. He is, in fact, to travel alune for the first time 
in many years. No friendly hand at his coattail to keep him 
from the seductive railroad tie. Confidential conversation with 
the brakeman—at forty miles an hour—will be in order.” 
Downes quotes a story, related to him by Mr. William J. Bix- 
bee, which illustrates how delightfully Winslow humored his 
father: “When he was at Prout’s Neck, Winslow tried to induce 
his father to take a little something for his stomach’s sake. At 
eleven o'clock he would bring him a cocktail, and the two regu- 
larly went through with the following dialogue: 

‘Now, father, don’t you think you’d.better take this? It will 
do you good.’ 

‘Is there any alcoholic liquor in that, Winslow?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

“Well, I won’t touch it then.’ 

‘Father, if you don’t take it, I'll drink it myself.’ 

“Well, Winslow, rather than have you destroy the tissues of 

17 After Winslow’s The Gale received a medal at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position held at Chicago in 1893, and his The Wreck won first prize at the Car- 
negie International Exhibition of 1896, father Homer talked constantly about 
his son’s success, but careful listeners detected that his references were primarily 
to the money-making aspects of the painter’s profession. 

18 It was common for Winslow to seek the opinions of others in a limited fash- 
ion. He had perfect confidence in his own esthetic judgment, and held most pro- 
fessional critics in fine scorn; but he valued the knowledge of common people in 
matters of accuracy of detail. A realist, he wanted his pictures to look convinc- 
ing. To this end he consulted numerous neighbors: Zenas Seavey, Bartlett Pills- 
bury, Harvey Urquahart, and Roswell Googins, farmer, baker, butcher, and 


hunter, respectively. Mrs. Munroe and Winslow’s father were simply standing 
members of this informal jury. 
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your stomach by drinking this alcoholic beverage, I'll drink 
Nit 

Charles Savage Homer was not one to hibernate in a rocking 
chair at the American House. During one sojourn there he 
busied himself with more pleasure than. prudence. The up- 
shot was that Charles, Junior, wrote somewhat anxiously to 
Arthur on February 21, 1894: “Father came very near persuad- 
ing that servant girl to marry him by a false estimate of his 
wealth but I broke it up by proposing to cut off the cash.” 
Father Homer's air of prosperity and importance fooled more 
than one contemporary, and his photographs have since de- 
ceived others. In the present instance, the young office secretary 
at the hotel had decided that this distinguished-looking gen- 
tleman who paid his bills so promptly would be a good catch. 
By mutual consent the affair soon flourished to such an extent 
that Charles, Senior, wrote his eldest son that he was lonely as 
a widower and had found someone to brighten his final years. 
Upon receiving this alarming report, his son hastened to Bos- 
ton and interviewed the prospective bride. Among other 
things, he pointed out that he had been paying his father’s bills 
for over ten years and would be delighted to have her assume 
that responsibility. His allowance cheques, he emphasized, 
would cease after their wedding day. Needless to say, the ro- 
mance ended promptly. Father at that time was eighty-five. 

Fortunately, Mr. Homer’s winters in Boston produced other 
results which were less spectacular but more beneficial. It was 
at the American House that he first met Lewis Wright. A 
waiter in the dining room, Lewis had been born a slave and 
possessed magnificent Chesterfieldian manners and an inde- 
structible good humor. He was one of the few people outside 
the family circle who got on really well with the pater familias, 
so when the latter was stricken with an intestinal disorder in 
1895, and male care was needed, the Homer brothers induced 
Lewis to join the staff of the Ark. The colored man became be- 
loved by everyone on Prout’s, and even Charles, Senior, forgot 


19 Downes, The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, 200. 
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his Lord-of-the-Manor attitude and treated him with a kind of 
gruff fondness.*® Lewis, a born diplomat, strengthened this re- 
lationship by appearing to take unlimited pleasure in waiting 
on father Homer hand-and-foot; and the phrase-loving patri- 
arch responded by addressing the servant by his Biblical name 
of Luke and allowing no one else to put him to bed. This event 
itself was worth seeing, for the master and servant, who both 
enjoyed ceremony, turned the simple chore into a ritual. For 
one hour every night before bed-time, the old man, enthroned 
in front of a large mirror, would admire himself while the 
negro valet combed and brushed his long flaxen locks and 
rubbed into his scalp the finest castor oil available. 

Bed-time, pseudo-temperance, and unsurpassed attention 
held attractions which father Homer could not resist, and he 
combined their benefits in one memorable episode. It was in 
1895 that he decided his end was near, so he ordered a large 
feather bed moved into the main living room of the Ark and 
placed in the bay window near the big fireplace. ‘There he was 
attended by Mrs. Munroe and Lewis. His eldest son even 
brought some champagne and persuaded him without undue 
difficulty to take it as medicine. All in all he was extremely com- 
fortable and found the situation much to his liking. The doc- 
tor, however, informed Winslow that his parent, though or- 
ganically sound, might languish if allowed to lie in bed. Wins- 
low replied, “I'll get him up,” and retired to his studio where 
he bedecked himself in a fantastic garb of Turkish fez, pointed 
Oriental slippers, and scarlet dressing gown. Returning to the 
Ark he walked up and down the hall holding a scuttle of hot 
embers over which he sprinkled sulphur. After the fumes had 
permeated the house, he thrust his head through the door near- 


20 Winslow and Lewis liked each other from their first meeting and spent 
many happy hours bantering each other. As the negro lived to an incredible age 
(he was a middle-aged man at the time of the Civil War and lived until 1925), the 
painter slyly accused him of using shoe-blacking to keep his hair from turning 
gray. An engaging old photograph shows the two men grinning at each other. It 
was characteristic of Winslow to like unpretentious people, and at one time he 
defended Lewis staunchly. Once, when a summer visitor treated the old darky 
rudely, Winslow remarked for all to hear that Lewis was as fine a person as any 
white man there. 
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est the bed, shrieking gibberish. The self-styled invalid, on be- 
holding this apparition, fled from the room in his long night- 
shirt, and he could not be convinced that the devil had not 
called for him in person. 

Everything the grand sire did he did with great gusto. Some- 
time during the 1880's he became very religious and associated 
himself with a group, among whom J. Vaughan Merrick and 
Thomas B. Merrick, summer residents from Philadelphia, were 
the prime movers, in the establishment of an Episcopal church 
at Prout’s. Charles Savage wrote letters to everyone in the 
vicinity, and the Merricks collected the money thus solicited. 
Mr. Homer served as vestryman and treasurer from the conse- 
cration of the building in 1887 until his death. As if this were 
not enough, just prior to his final illness in 1897 his devotion 
increased to the point where he let his hair grow in long ring- 
lets down to his shoulders, thinking that they made him re- 
semble some Biblical prophet. This cascade of curls on an oc- 
togenarian struck Winslow as very funny, and he chided his 
parent in a letter (February 24, 1898), writing, “Dear Father: 
I pray you give up your intemperate habits—Red Pepper—& 
Long Hair.” To Charles, Junior, he sent two sketches of their 
father: one entitled “Circassian Girl,” after the long-haired 
sideshow girls of that day, and the other called “Prize Old 
Man.” The latter is the masterpiece of a long series illustrating 
life with father, for in it are summed up all of his foibles: his 
astounding health and longevity, his long hair, and his officious- 
ness in bossing Lewis and everyone else. Dressed in a Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suit and a sailor’s hat on whose band is in- 
scribed ‘“‘Perpetual Youth,” he calls to the servant, “Lewis, 
plant those English split peas in hills.” 

Father Homer’s religion was largely in his hair and was 
trimmed, like it, to suit circumstances. Upon saying grace be- 
fore every meal he would bow his head and begin, “Our Father, 
we thank Thee for this bounteous—,” then, turning his head, he 
would mutter in the same monotone, “Luke, what have we got 
for breakfast?” If the bill of fare seemed promising, the contin- 
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uation of the blessing would be lengthy and profound, if not 
it would be brief and to the point. Few things escaped Wins- 
low’s sharp eye, and in the running account of his father’s wel- 
fare which he relayed to Charles, Junior, he reported as follows 
in a note dated September, 1895: “He thanked the Lord—at 
blessing this morning—Not ‘for the luxuries of thy bounty’ but 
for ‘the means of subsistence,’ owing to the difference in the 
bill of fare.” 

If the elder Homer’s mannerisms seem a bit ludicrous in get- 
rospect, they were an asset on an least one occasion. When 
Winslow returned from the West Indies in the spring of 1894, 
Harris Seavey, the coachman who always drove him from Scar- 
borough station to the Neck, told him that during the winter a 
hunter had accidentally shot Sam Libby in one leg, necessitat- 
ing amputation, and that shortly afterward lightning had 
struck the man’s house, starting a fire which burned it to the 
ground. Winslow, upon reaching his studio, signed his name 
at the top of a sheet of paper, subscribing one hundred dollars, 
and asked Harris to see what additional funds he could raise. 
Owing to this typically generous precedent, the list of commit- 
ments grew rapidly. Learning of the son’s liberality, Winslow’s 
father decided upon a gesture of his own. The old, gold-mine 
salesman, knowing that he had become a liability as a solicitor 
on the Neck, took his eloquence where he was not known and 
persuaded a Portland lumber dealer to contribute three thou- 
sand dollars worth of building materials. Some fifty neighbors 
built a new house literally within a fortnight, and the ladies of 
the Neck furnished it completely by means of an old-fashioned 
pound party. Thanks in no small measure to the initiative of 
both father Homer and his son, the Libby family soon had a 
better roof over its head than ever before. 

Doing things with a flourish was second nature to the senior 
Homer. Consequently, though during the last twenty years of 
his life he was wholly dependent upon his sons, he left a very 
ambitious will, apportioning the following sums to his heirs: 
to each of his three sons he bequeathed $10,000; to his nephews 
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and his servants he assigned $1,000 each. In addition, he left 
Arthur Patch Homer a gold watch and two lots near Eastern 
Point. Of this goodly estate all except the last named items 
were entirely non-existent. 

The paramount fact that the senior Homer sired a genius is 
the raison d’étre of any study of the older man. The relation- 
ship between the father and son puzzled many people who 
knew them well; to Mrs. Munroe’s close view, indeed, they ap- 
peared quite unlike. Whereas Winslow was the son most close- 
ly associated with the father, he seemed, compared to his large 
and hearty brothers, to retreat the greatest distance from the 
parental example. He shared his father’s excellent health but 
not his ponderous frame and massive head; instead, he was 
small, lean, agile, and strikingly bald. Like his mother, he was 
fine-grained, possessing a sharp, sensitive face and strong, ex- 
quisitely shaped hands. When occasion demanded, he could 
dress immaculately; he bought his clothes from Brooks Broth- 
ers, and appeared at Charles Lowell Homer’s wedding impec- 
cably clad; but he preferred hunting boots and flannel shirts. 
Simplicity was a key-note of his tastes: at the time that his 
father’s mansion was the show place of a fashionable resort, 
Winslow lived in a converted stable which was as austere and 
poorly heated as a monastic cell. Virile to the nth degree, he 
boasted of his hard bed and did his own chores, including the 
chopping of his own wood and ice. His tenacity was notable: he 
completed all the major pictorial projects that he started, often 
developing them through many stages over a period of years. 
His thorough democracy caused him to dislike many of the 
snobbish summer visitors as wholeheartedly as he admired the 
forthright local farmers and fishermen. Among the natives, all 
of whom loved or respected him, he had a reputation for un- 
usual generosity. His old friends found him ingratiating but 
hardly gregarious, because his work demanded privacy and he 
demanded it even from members of his own family. During sol- 
itary periods he often drank quantities of Medford rum, but 
he was frank about it. In fact, his witty mind often played with 
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conventional ideas in a droll and facetious manner. When John 
Gatchell, the handsome old man who appears in so many of his 
later masterpieces, came once to pose, he asked, “Mr. Homer, 
how come so many empty bottles around this place?”’ Winslow 
quipped, “I don’t know, I never bought an empty one in my 
life.” Humor and good sense made him modest, and no one 
ever had cause to call him proud or pushing. A soft-spoken man 
of few words, he was a master of lean statement, as his letters 
and painting attest. In another strongly-marked trait he differed 
radically from his father; he placed a high value on solitude and 
welcomed the winter months when all was quiet on the Neck. 
Staying on late in the year, after his custom, he wrote his father 
on December 5, 1886, “I thank the Lord for this opportunity 
for reflection.” Winslow was not religious in any orthodox 
sense, but in these moments he found a depth of sentiment 
never realized by the older man, which he revealed to his older 
brother in a letter written on November 25, 1901: “I am so 
very thankful for all ‘His Mercies’ that I now write you. There 
is certainly some strange power that has some overlook on me 
& directing my life. That I am in the right place at the present 
there is no doubt about—as I have found soinething interest- 
ing to work at in my own field—& time and place and material 
in which to do it.”” What he found in serenity was that bleak 
beauty of snow-clad cliffs on a still winter night which he has 
immortalized in his famous Fox Hunt. In the end he painted as 
many pictures praising placid mountain lakes as he ever com- 
posed of storm-wracked ocean waves. 

In these respects Winslow was the son of a calm, introspective 
mother. But there was another pole to his wide emotional 
range. Lodged within him was a primitive drive of great force. 
It urged him to hate the fetters of civilization as intensely as his 
freedom-loving father did; it caused him to proclaim when he 
finished his apprenticeship at Bufford’s that he would never 
again acknowledge any man as master; and it inspired him to 
travel widely until the end of his life. The same passionate 
force enabled him to exult in howling autumnal winds, scud- 
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ding clouds, and thundering surf, and to identify himself with 
dynamic nature. Outwardly as stable as a rock, he was fasci- 
nated by wild and spectacular manifestations of change. 
Thus, long after the cold and wet had driven everyone else 
from the cliffs, Winslow would stand transfixed by the untamed 
power and pounding rhythms of an equinoctial storm. Fishing 
or dreaming on a sylvan lake, he could be a pastoral poet; but 
when the nor’easters lashed the rocks, he responded to their 
epic grandeur. These superb moments he transferred to can- 
vas with such comprehension that the gale seems to shriek 
through his painting of The West Wind. The source of this 
element of his personality, despite all outward differences be- 
tween parent and son, seems obvious. In the roaring surf of the 
marines, the father, big, blustering Charles Savage Homer, 
spoke through his son and found his fulfillment. 








SAMUEL PETERS: A YANKEE MUNCHAUSEN 


SAMUEL MIDDLEBROOK 


HE historians are wrong. The American Revolution did 

not begin with the skirmishes of Lexington and Concord 
on April 19, 1775. It started with the battle of one Reverend 
Samuel Peters, of Hebron, Connecticut, against a mob of en- 
raged Sons of Liberty from Windham on August 14 of the pre- 
vious year. 

Or so the defeated party to the engagement said. For the 
brief encounter was a rout for the clergyman. Threatened with 
tar and feathers and a ride on a rail to the village green, he exe- 
cuted a masterly retreat to Boston, then to London. During the 
trifling hostilities of the next few years, he spent his leisure in 
concocting an extraordinary book that amply avenged him. 

This book was a history of his native “province” of Connecti- 
cut, one of the most interesting volumes of eighteenth-century 
America.' From it the world has get the famous “blue laws” of 
New England, which some scholars say Peters invented. He was 
also the first to use in print the term bundling, to describe 
courtship in bed. And he laced his pages with sundry other 
malicious gossip that has delighted the irreverent since the 
publication of the book in 1781. 

To pious historians Peters has been an acute pain: another 
illustration of how the evil that men do lives after them.? These 
same scholars have rarely inquired whether any good was in- 

1 [Samuel Peters], 4 General History of Connecticut, ... By a Gentleman of 
the Province .. . (London, 1781). Further references to Peters’s General History 
are to the edition prepared by Samuel Jarvis McCormick (New York, 1877). 

2 Cf. “The two greatest dishonors that ever befell Connecticut are the giving 
birth to Benedict Arnold and the Reverend Sar «> Peters ... .” Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, “Historical Estimate of Connecticut,’ The Churchman, XxxIv, 209 
(August, 1876). Also, J. H. Trumbull, The True Blue-Laws of Connecticut and 
the False Blue-laws invented by the Rev. Samuel Peters (Hartford, 1876); W. F. 
Prince, “An Examination of Peters’ ‘Blue Laws,’” Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1898 (Washington, D. C., 1899), 97-136; Milo M. 
Quaife, “Jonathan Carver and the Carver Grant,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 1, 3-25 (June, 1920); Charles Hammond, “Review of Peters’ History of 


Connecticut,” Papers and Proceedings, Connecticut Valley Historical Society, 
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terred with his bones when, in 1826, after ninety-one years of 
extravaganza he was finally laid to rest. But this neglect of the 
man is a mistake. His fourfold career as clergyman, propagan- 
dist, pseudo-bishop, and land-sharper of genius has a zany mad- 
ness about it that deserves a nod and smile from the muse of in- 
formal history. 

I 


Samuel Andrews Peters was born in Hebron in 1735 and was 
educated at Yale. This institution had been established at the 
beginning of the century to shield rural Puritans from the 
sophistications of Harvard and Boston. Yale was rude to the 
Anglican missionaries who had begun to infiltrate into Con- 
necticut to seduce the Congregationalists back into the Angli- 
can fold. Since Peters belonged to one of the few Anglican 
families of the colony, it is natural that he later paid his respects 
to Yale in blunt terms—a rude, feeble school run on Mr. Doo- 
ley’s sound precept that it doesn’t make much difference what 
you teach a boy so long as he doesn’t like it: 


Were the corporation less rigid, and more inclined to tolerate 
some reasonable amusements and polite accomplishments among 
the youth, they would greatly add to the fame and increase of the 
Coliege, and the students would not be known by every stranger to 
have been educated in Connecticut.* 


He was graduated in 1757, and then proceeded to London 
for ordination into the Anglican clergy. This trip across the 
ocean was an ordeal necessitated by the absence of Anglican 
bishops in the new world. It exposed the candidates to such ter- 
rors as smallpox, shipwreck, or capture by hostile French priva- 
teers; indeed, each of the three previous aspirants to the mis- 
sionary Anglican church at Hebron had perished in turn from 
one of these perils. Peters himself caught smallpox, which had 
peculiar virulence for colonials in eighteenth-century London, 
but recovered. He also picked up a frightful case of snobbery, 
which led him to speak of his Yankee neighbors as peasantry 


8 General History, 160-161. 
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and himself as a member of the noblesse. Of this he was never 
cured. 

In the next decade he settled in his home town as a ward of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
the institution that paid the salaries of Anglican missionaries 
abroad and, quite consciously, sought to tighten the bonds of 
empire and loyalty to the throne among dissident colonists. 
During this period he wrote a sequence of lively, bitter letters 
about his neighbors, who were busily chasing the revenue 
agents and Stamp Act hirelings of George III through the back 
hills of Connecticut.‘ Peters had a fanatic loyalty to the Hano- 
verian bishops of Old England and a blistering contempt for 
the Cromwellian “sons of Oliver’ headed by the Congrega- 
tional ministers who were his rivals. 

In the incessant propaganda against the mother country he 
saw the start of a revolution and warned his superiors of what 
was to come. He loaded his reports with his own counter-propa- 
ganda and seasoned them with sharp complaints. His Calvin- 
ist neighbors delighted to mock the ceremonies of his church, 
which they accurately diagnosed as an agent of George III. 
They railed against the hearty English Christmas celebrations 
as “popery and prelatic tyranny, a destroyer of Consciences.” 
They fined his parishioners for rollicking, in revenge, on a Day 
of Fasting and Humiliation in Eastertide. Most of all: “Their 
high & mightinesses our Sovereign Lord, the Mobility preside 
over the Post Office & Stamp Masters & every other person who 
will not join hands with them in opposing right of jurisdiction, 
Right of taxation, in the colonies.” ® 

To escape these pests for a while Peters, in 1770, went north 
to the wilderness of “‘New Connecticut” (Vermont), baptizing 
men, women and children and finally—according to a later 
statement—the entire land itself! He described the ceremony in 
terms more suited to the launching of a battleship. 


4 Many are reprinted by E. H. Young, “Bishop Peters,” Papers and Records 
of the Ontario Historical Society (Toronto, 1930), xxv, 583-623; a more com- 
plete file of transcripts and records of the Society is in the Library of Congress; 
Peters’s own MSS are in seven volumes at the New York Historical Society. 

5 Letter, March 25, 1767. 
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His party, he said, ascended “a high mountain, then named 
Mount Pisgah, because it provided to the company a clear sight 
of Lake Champlain at the west, and the Connecticut River at 
the east. ... The baptism was performed in the following man- 
ner . . . Priest Peters stood at the pinnacle of the rock, where he 
received a bottle of spirits . .. then haranguing the company, he 
poured the spirits around him and cast the bottle on Rock 
Etam. The ceremony being over, the company descended 
Mount Pisgah, and took refreshment in a big house, . . . where 
they spent the night with great pleasure.” ® 

A classicist by training, Peters baptized the province “Verd- 
Mont’’—“‘a new name worthy of the Athenians and ancient 
Sparta.”” But with his usual luck he had cast a pearl before Puri- 
tans. “Since Verdmont became a state in union with the thir- 
teen states of America,” he continued in 1807, “its general as- 
sembly have seen proper to change the spelling of Verdmont, 
Green Mountain, to that of Vermont, Mountain of Maggots. 
If the former spelling is to give way to the latter, it will prove 
that the state had rather be considered a mountain of worms 
than an ever green mountain!’’* 

Generous with such tart sentiments on his native heath, 
Peters lasted four years more at Hebron. His downfall came 
from his opinions, freely uttered, about the Boston Tea Party 
and the consequent embargo on the port of Boston. He loathed 
the hoodlums that abetted this violence; he hailed General 
Gage and his regiment of British regulars coming to invest the 
town. He promised his enemies that hanging work would soon 
be done among them. 

The reaction of his countrymen was prompt. They formed a 
“mob,” elected a standing committee to wait upon “the stub- 
born old Tory,” demanded his recantation in eighteen articles. 
The alternative: a pot of tar, a coat of feathers, a ride to the vil- 
lage green. Someone fired a gun in his house; whether friend or 
foe it is a disputed question. To Peters it was the shot heard 
round the world. He temporized, blustered, somehow avoided 


6 Samuel Peters, History of Hugh Peters, a.m. (New York, 1807), 94-95. 
7 History of Hugh Peters, 95. 
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the ignominy of tar and feathers, then fled to an exile of more 
than a quarter of a century.* 


II 


From London, Peters watched the developments at home 
with a jaundiced eye. Convinced, like most sober folk, until the 
very end that the British army and navy, then the best in the 
world, would triumph over its ridiculous opposition, he spent 
his years in dubious labors. He conceived a violent hatred 
against “Brother Jonathan” Trumbull, sole patriot governor 
of the rebellious colonies, and he wrote a few squibs against 
him.. He preached irregularly. Later on he sniped at those 
Royalist clergy, like the Reverend Dr. Inglis, of Trinity Parish, 
New York, who would be likely to cut him out in any race for 
clerical favors. But his masterpiece of defamatory propaganda 
was directed against his fellow colonists at large; it was his Gen- 
eral History of Connecticut . . . [with] New and True Sources 
of the Present Rebellion. . .. This volume, unluckily long out 
of print, makes hilarious reading for all but the first families of 
the tight little state it libels. 

Peters attacked the inhabitants of Connecticut and of al! 
New England as Puritans, republicans, regicides, and smug- 
glers. They had, he said, stolen their lands from Indians and 
fellow Englishmen. In temper they were morose fanatics, hold- 
ing among other foul beliefs that all kings “are pestilent usurp- 
ers, and enemies of God and man—that all vicars, rectors, deans, 
priests, and bishops, are of the devil; are wolves, petty popes, 
and antichristian tyrants. . ..’”’® 

His abuse rose to an immortal climax in the account of the 
“Blue Laws” of the New Haven colony, an alleged sample of 
which he published in some forty-five articles. These, he 
averred, were typical of all New England. He named them 
“Blue Laws; i.e. Bloody Laws; for they were all sanctified with 


8 Cf. McCormick's appendix to the General History, 260-274, for Peters’s side 
of the story; and American Archives, tv, Series 1, edited by Peter Force (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1837), 711-718, for that of his opponents. 

® General History, 43. 
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excommunications, confiscation, fines, banishment, whip- 
pings, cutting off the ears, burning the tongue, and death. . . . 
No one but a partial and blind bigot can pretend to say the 
projectors of them were men of Grace, Justice, and Liberty, 
when nothing but murders, plunders, and persecutions mark 
their steps.”’ *° 

Included among Peters’s samples are such famous denigra- 
tions of Puritan custom as the following: 


“No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his garden or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

“No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or fasting day. 

“No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave on the Sabbath day. 

“Whoever brings cards or dice into this Dominion shall pay a 
fine of five pounds. 

“No one shall read Common-Prayer, keep Christmas or Saints- 
days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instru- 
ment of music, except the drum, trumpet, and jews-harp. 

“Married people must live together or be imprisoned. 

“Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap.” ™ 


Though Peters said that these laws “were never suffered to 
be printed” ** until he released them to the world, they have 
since gone round the earth—to the mortification of soberer his- 
torians. They were his master-stroke, and the term “blue laws” 
seems to be of his own coinage. 

And along with them has gone round the world another 
item: his account of bundling, or the way of a man with a maid 
in old Connecticut. Oddly enough, Priest Peters (as he called 
himself) approved the custom heartily: “I had daughters and 
speak from forty years experience. Bundling takes place only in 
cold seasons of the year—the sofa is more dangerous in summer 
than the bed in winter.” ** He found it a practice “certainly in- 


10 General History, 61. 

11 General History, 57-61. 

12 General History, 57. 

13 Amusingly enough, McCormick silently dropped these sentences from his 
edition of the General History, 225. 
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nocent, virtuous, and prudent.” ** for the girls of the Nutmeg 
Province knew their way around. Or, as Peters puts the matter: 
“If any man, a stranger to the love of virtue, of God, and the 
christian religion, should bundle with a young lady in New- 
England, and behave unseemly towards her, he must first melt 
her into passion, and expel heaven, death, and hel! from her 
mind, or he will undergo the chastisement of negroes turned 
mad; if he escapes with life, it will be owing to the parents fly- 
ing from their beds to protect him.” ** His last word on the sub- 
ject is one of parental approval: “Upon the whole, had I daugh- 
ters now, I would venture to let them bundle upon the bed, or 
even on the sofa, after a proper education, sooner than adopt 
the Spanish mode of forcing young people to prattle only be- 
fore the lady’s mother the chit-chat of artless lovers.” ** 

Such items—and there are many more—must have solaced 
the angry cleric in exile. Could he have read the bitter remarks 
of later sons of Connecticut, his joy would have been complete. 
They called his volume “the Lying History to distinguish it 
from all others’’;"* “a monstrosity in literature such as litera- 
ture has no name for’’;** or they did their best to ignore it com- 
pletely. 

While its intent was to provide propaganda against a warring 
America, the book was not entirely one-sided. As the first of the 
anti-Puritans in Connecticut, Peters gave a picture in which all 
the principal facts are askew, but there will always be readers 
who feel that the root of much truth was in him. The leaders of 
the commonwealth he made ridiculous; but he salted the peo- 
ple at large with many virtues: chastity, kindness to wayfarers, 
a thirst for books, along with smuggling and independence. 
Some people maintain today that, outside the commuting 
range of New York, these qualities persist in the Nutmeg State. 


14 General History, 224. 

15 General History, 224. 

16 General History, 228. 

17 J. Sabine, Dictionary of Books Relating to America, xiv, 501. 

18 Moses C. Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 


1897), 1, 414. 
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Ill 


When peace was proclaimed in 1783, Peters spent a decade 
in wangling for a post as bishop of the Anglican church in the 
new world. The Episcopal denomination over here was in 
graye danger of perishing for lack of a college of bishops to 
carry on the apostolic tradition and ordain a true clergy. But a 
bishop of the Anglican fold was required by English law to 
swear fealty to the reigning monarch—who happened still to be 
George III. The stubborn religious convictions of that farmer 
king were notorious: he would not forego an oath of loyalty to 
please the rebels that had just defeated him. Only through the 
most delicate negotiations, in which puritan John Adams and 
free-thinking Ben Franklin had a part, was the law suspended 
to allow His Grace of Canterbury to create—as he put it—‘‘a suf- 
ficient supply of bishops” for America without the wildly im- 
possible pledge of allegiance to a Hanoverian king. In this af- 
fair of high clerical politics the Reverend “Dr.” Peters—for he 
had by now awarded an LL.p degree to himself—saw a few 
pickings. 

At the close of the war, peculiar things occurred in Vermont. 
Situated at the border of Canada, then teeming with embit- 
tered refugees, Vermont took its time about joining the Union. 
Peters was known in the area; after all, he had baptized the 
place! He had a host of relatives there. And there was a shadowy 
legal tangle about land grants to the Church that had attracted 
speculators. To the horror of some fussy folks, the Anglicans of 
that area held a rump convention in Manchester in 1794 and 
jammed through, despite protest, the election of Samuel Peters 
to be their bishop. They sent an agent to London praying that 
the Archbishop add his name to the already “sufficient supply” 
of bishops in the United States. 

The results were high comedy. Peters drafted a magnificent 
pastoral letter of acceptance from London. “The science, zeal, 
and candour of the churches in Verdmont direct your bishop 
elect to anticipate love, peace, and harmony, attended with 
rites, innocently different . . . and his moderation and brother- 
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ly love shall prevent future divisions, and all animosities in the 
churches, and all discord in the state.” 

For the eyes of the Archbishop and the Society he put down 
something else again. And since Vermont was now a full- 
‘fledged member of the Union, his remarks have an odd cast: 
“The great majority of the People of Verdmont are such as 
Myself and persecuted during the American troubles for their 
Loyalty to the King of Great Britain and their attachment to 
the Church of England—they have not changed their Senti- 
ments and their situation between Canada and the 13°" States 
of America constitutes them to be a willing and able barrier 
between them both.” *® To the Venerable Secretary of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel he forwarded every 
argument except the spiritual one. He.totted up the “souls” in 
that region and estimated the increase in trade he might induce 
between Vermont and Britain: “Admitting that each soul takes 
£4-—s. worth of British goods every year, which is a low esti- 
mate, they will, (via Montreal), take £ 1,080,000 worth of goods 
each year from England.” ** 

Society and Archbishop rejected the plea abruptly. Peters 
and his agent visited the arch-episcopal palace in a fruitless at- 
tempt to reopen the matter. It is too harsh to say they were 
tossed out, yet the frigid note summarizing the attitude of His 
Grace toward Peters leaves no doubt of the bluntness of their 
reception.” Peters’s response was a rash promise to remain in 
exile from America “unless Noah, Daniel & Job come for me.” 
He scorned his successful rivals. ‘““The plan of the three Bishops 
in America will in all probability soon destroy Episcopacy in 
the Five States of New England.” And he washed his hands of 
the Society, his rod and staff for thirty-five years, in a magnifi- 


19 So in Hugh Peters, 103; less polished drafts exist in the Peters Manuscripts, 
, New York Historical Society. 

20 Letter, December 29, 1794. 

21 wetter, December 29, 1794. 

22 “The Correspondence of John A. Graham, With His Grace of Canterbury, 
When on a Mission as Agent of the Church of Vermont, to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of Canterbury and York, for the Consecration of Dr. Peters, Bishop Elect 
of Vermont, 1794-1795" (New York, 1835). 
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cent finale: ““These Events, Sir, will affect Posterity, not me, 
and Stigmatize your former Charity as a mere Act of Policy. I 
will trouble you no more on this distressing subject.” ** To his 
daughter, however, who had married well in Canada, he re- 
mained a bishop and a doctor. She used to address her letters 
“To the Most Reverend Father in God, the Reverend Samuel 
Peters, LL.D.” * The titles were undoubtedly a comfort to the 
family. 
IV 


Plenty of life remained ahead of Samuel Peters, and a final 
strand of adventure, the most improbable of them all. In 1804, 
when verging on seventy, he received a letter from one Samuel 
Harrison, tenuously related to the Carver clan in America. 
These Carvers had gone slightly mad over an alleged grant of 
vast territories west of the Great Lakes made to a luckless ex- 
plorer, Jonathan Carver, of a generation before, the author of 
an eighteenth-century best-seller, Travels to the Interior Parts 
of North America. The original yarn was this. At St. Anthony’s 
Falls (now Minneapolis) two Indian chiefs had befriended 
Carver in 1767 and presented him with a simple but graphic 
and effective deed to a vast parcel of land, one hundred miles 
square and reaching eastward from the Mississippi River. He 
had brought this deed to England. There he had died miser- 
ably. 

Peters—undoubtedly because of his interest in land grants 
in Vermont—was approached in these shenanigans. He was 
asked to take over the quest for the “deed,” now lost, and per- 
form similar duties. With the receipt of this request “Dr.” 
Peters had found his last vocation. Abruptly he shed his Eng- 
lish habiliments, worn for thirty years, and became a true Yan- 
kee drummer of fantastic bargains, the Don Quixote of a land- 
office business, the original Colonel Beriah Sellers. 

The Harrison letter stimulated his memory amazingly. Soon 
he had known Carver, another son of Connecticut, during most 


23 Letter, June 15, 1796. 
24 Young, 583. 
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of that poor man’s unhappy life. He recalled that he -had once 
seen the deed and later described its strange symbols to an as- 
tonished Congressional committee. He returned to America 
in great excitement, after swearing in London a thumping affi- 
davit to a cock-and-bull story of attending a meeting of the 
King and his Lords in Council. They had granted Carver full 
rights to the land in question and had ordered him to take pos- 
session of it with one hundred and fifty men by sailing up the 
mouth of the Mississippi!** 

In January, 1806, his associate Harrison petitioned Congress 
for the ten thousand square miles of Wisconsin soil. He had as- 
sembled ninety-eight interested “‘heirs.’’ Peters himself wanted 
to be superintendent over the Indians near the Falls of St. An- 
thony. He also invented an “emperor of the Mississaga tribes,” 
who had been the overlord of the territory in question. Luck of 
a sort attended the old man. His appearance before Congress 
led to a series of examinations before a committee of the Senate. 
Certainly the committee would have squelched his notions in 
good time—but a fire broke out and destroyed all record of the 
proceedings.*® 

By November, 1806, he had “bought” rights from the Carver 
“heirs,” not for cash but in consideration of his influence over 
Congress and similar lobbyist’s collateral. He dreamed of cities 
on the plain in a future empire of Petersylvania and sought to 
interest Trinity Church of New York in Christianizing “the 
Gentiles of the Western territory.”” His agents began to scour 
the country for victims. 

The War of 1812 intervened to kill national interest in Peter- 
sylvania; when it ended, “Dr.’’ Peters reappeared with more 
startling notions. He now had the wild idea of taking over the 
“Carver Grant” in person, of visiting the descendants of the 
friend of his bosom, the lamented Jonathan Carver, and of re- 
invalidating the “deed.” Since the original “heirs” had long 


25 London (April 19, 1805). Copy in New York Public Library. Cf. also Milo 
M. Quaife, “Jonathan Carver and the Carver Grant,” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, I, 3-25 (June, 1920). 

26 U. S. Public Lands w, 82ff. 
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split away from him and vainly sought to quash his pretentions, 
they decided to send a rival expedition. The race was on. 

An eye-witness account of the expedition remains to us, 
luckily not by Peters himself but by a twenty-five-year-old Ver- 
monter, one Willard Keyes.** On his way West in 1817 to seek 
his fortune, young Keyes was beguiled by an agent of Peters. 
He threw in his lot with this man. The ancient clergyman him- 
self, now in his eighty-third year, caught up with the pair in 
York, Canada. The agent turned back, and Keyes embarked 
with Peters “in a little Birchbark Canoe, with a frenchman, his 
squaw, 3 children and several hundred weight of baggage.” 
Northward they paddled along the Holland River to Lake 
Simcoe, bound for Lake Huron and the Strait of Mackinaw. 
They camped on open ground before a fire. They were eaten 
alive by mosquitoes and gnats. The indomitable Peters fell ill 
of lumbago but never lost courage. They were met by thirty 
canoes of savages, chanting for bread, whiskey, and tobacco. 
They fell in with another pioneer, and Peters paused to bap- 
tize his two children, born in the wilderness. By August 26, 
1817, they reached Prairie du Chien, near the conflux of the 
Wisconsin and the great Mississippi. ““The route I have trav- 
elled is about 2000 miles,” exclaimed the youth from Vermont. 

That was the end of the line, although the “Doctor” refused 
to face the fact. Around Peters and Keyes lay Indian territory 
under the (temporary) interdict of Congress, then as now faith- 
ful to the Indians in its fashion. ‘With his strange tale of lands 
beyond the horizon, weary old Samuel Peters pestered the com- 
mander of the United States troops in the territory. He got no 
further. There was still a long pull up the stubborn current, 
but he was not allowed to try it. He lingered, he wrote letters, 
he carried on secret, portentous business—but he did not die as 
he had sworn to do unless he got to the Carver Grant. He 
chatted with Indians who grunted and nodded over his parch- 
ments. They recognized the faded marks of their ancestors. Or 


27 “Diary of Willard Keyes,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 11, 339-363, tv, 
443-465 (March, June, 1920). 
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so he swore before still another Congress later on. In May, 1818, 
after a melancholy winter in the forest, he turned his face into 
the rising run and paddled home. At that, he had bested the 
other “heirs,” who had early retreated from the frightful rigors 
of such a trip. 

Another siege of the powers in Washington—all carefully re- 
corded in U. S. Public Lands, those thick folios of governmen- 
tal printing that conceal so much of the chicanery, folly, 
grandeur, and farce of the American dream—came at last to 
naught. The Honorable Member from Ohio presented the re- 
port for the House Committee. Mr. Peters had no leg to stand 
upon. Neither had the Carver “heirs.” Neither—but that came 
later—had the generous Indians. 

Returning to Newark, New Jersey, the Reverend Samuel 
Peters, LL.D., was still convinced he was heir to ten thousand 
miles of forest, stream, and potential farmland. A miniature 
dated 1824 shows him in clerical garb, hair puffed out around 
his ears, and mouth firmly pressed down on the disappoint- 
ments of a fantastic career. His family sought to care for him. 
A nephew was by this time governor of Connecticut. Moved by 
a laudable emotion, the Governor descended upon his uncle, 
now ninety years of age, and begged him to return to Hebron, 
where death had long since wiped out old scores. 

To all arguments of the chief magistrate of Connecticut he 
turned a deaf and angry ear. “He rejected every inducement 
with impatience, and at last with rage, saying: ‘I won’t go. I'll 
die first.’ ” ** The next year he carried out his threat. 


28 Hammond, 114. 











THE HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE: 
THE GREAT BORE* 


EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 


“When publishers no longer steal, 
And pay for what they stole before, 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 
Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore;— 


Till then let Cummings blaze away, 
And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe!” 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


N 1854 Massachusetts embarked upon a policy of financial as- 

sistance to railroads. Though such a program had often been 
advocated and indeed followed for a few years in the late thir- 
ties, dominant opinion in the next decade apparently believed 
that such aid was either wrong on general principles or right 
only to meet needs already past. Such thinkers failed to antici- 
pate the passion and the interest a specific enterprise could gen- 
erate. For Massachusetts departed from presumably sound doc- 
trine by a state loan of $2,000,000 to the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad. This enterprise was the third in a chain of five rail- 
roads arching northward from Boston, moving westward 
through the northern tier of Massachusetts townships, and 
eventually coming down to the Hudson River at Troy. The 
Troy and Greenfield was also the critical link in this new tran- 
sectional railroad, for across its chartered route lay the im- 
mense bulk of Hoosac Mountain. Only a tunnel could carry 


* Thi. essay, a part of an extended treatment of transportation in nineteenth- 
century New England, is based upon materials in the Manuscript Division and 
in the Corporation Records Division of the Harvard Business School Library. 
In the former collection are the Baldwin papers. In the latter, in addition to the 
files of annual railroad reports, are the petitions, legislative investigations, and 
pamphlets assembled by Herman Haupt in his long controversy with the State 
of Massachusetts and some of its citizens. For additional material—statutes and 
the reports of committees, governors and audiiors—I relied upon the resources 
of the Massachusetts State Library. A copy of this essay, equipped with detailed 
documentation, is on deposit with the editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 
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the rails from the Deerfield Valley on the east of this barrier to 
the Hoosic Valley on the west. The state’s largess of 1854 soon 
proved but a beginning. Step by step Massachusetts was drawn 
deeper into the business until finally a state constitutional con- 
vention, the General Court and its committees, the Governor 
and Council, the Board of Railroad Commissioners, and other 
assorted commissions were giving counsel and formulating 
policy; some of these agencies were actually engaged in the 
construction and operation of a railroad. The whole episode 
had neither precedent nor parallel in all New England. 

The Hoosac or tunnel route, as it came to be called, followed 
the historic line which in 1825 Loammi Baldwin had selected 
as the most fit for the proposed cross-state canal. The failure to 
construct this waterway, and the later location of the railroad 
to the Hudson along a more southern route, for years left the 
area between the Lowell-Concord and the Boston and Worces- 
ter and Western routes without improved means of transpor- 
tation. It was a ‘“God-forsaken country.” Explanation for this 
neglect varied. Some ascribed it to accident. Others detected a 
tacit conspiracy; the wealth of Lowell, on the one hand, and the 
pressure of Worcester and Springfield, on the other, had se- 
cured for themselves a location on the routes to the West in 
face of the fact that the most suitable was the one chosen by 
Baldwin's “eye of genius.” In any case the result was the creation 
in northern Massachusetts of a region intensely conscious of its 
need for railroads and of a grievance at the lack of them. Its 
spokesmen and politicians formed a bloc which sought to uti- 
lize issues, many of them remote from the point at hand, to ad- 
vance their transportation interests. In a later phrase, “they 
had tunnel on the brain.” Such zealots were not to be placated 
by the construction of branch lines northward from the Bos- 
ton and Worcester or the Western or southwestward from the 
route to the Lakes. Like other places they craved direct access 
to the capital of Massachusetts and a location upon a through 
route to some ill-defined West. Besides branches were demean- 
ing. An appreciation of this unthinking and fervent localism 
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is a prerequisite for an understanding of the history of the 
Hoosac route. 

At first the state did only the minimum to meet the wants of 
this neglected region. The General Court received petitions 
for charters, discussed perfunctorily the public exigency of the 
proposed roads, and responded with acts of incorporation— 
only this and nothing more. The first two charters came early 
in the boom forties. One, in 1842, incorporated the Fitchburg 
Railroad to run between Charlestown, across the river from 
Boston, to the interior town designated in its title. From the 
start it was planned to extend the road into southern New 
Hampshire and Vermont and then on to Lake Champlain and 
Canada. The most direct route was that crossing the south- 
western corner of New Hampshire to Bellows Falls and con- 
tinuing over the Green Mountains to Rutland and Burlington. 
Though the Cheshire and the Rutland and Burlington Rail- 
roads eventually utilized this line, “the railroad war” in New 
Hampshire halted the promotion and construction of new 
roads between 1840 and 1844, a crucial time for the Fitchburg’s 
plans. Consequently the sponsors for its extension, pausing 
long enough to stigmatize New Hampshire as a “‘non-produc- 
tive state” with a “heavy snowfall” and “an illiberal railroad 
policy,” secured in 1844 a charter for the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts Railroad. This road avoided New Hampshire. It 
swung westward across the interior highlands of Massachusetts 
to the Connecticut Valley, then bent sharply to the north, 
crossed the river just below the Massachusetts-New Hampshire 
state line, and ran a few miles along the west bank to a terminus 
at Brattleboro, Vermont. Still far from Lake Champlain or 
Canada, the road was confused as to how to reach either for, no 
matter how fondly such possibilities were cherished, a railroad 
crossing of the Green Mountains in southern Vermont was a 
formidable undertaking. As early as the thirties, Loammi Bald- 
win, after a survey of suggested routes, had written a cold re- 
port on their possibilities. Now engineers somewhat less scrup- 
ulous examined the ground. Though tunnels were necessary, 
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the rock was happily suited for easy excavation; and aside from 
the final ridge of the Green Mountains, “singularly direct val- 
leys’’ traversed these wild mountain fastnesses and promised 
grades of sixty feet to the mile, less than those of the Western. 
As it turned out, neither the Vermont and Massachusetts nor 
any other road attempted this pathway across the mountains; 
for a route to the West the former relied upon other railroads 
up the Connecticut Valley and connections with the Rutland 
and Burlington, and the Vermont Central. 

Not only were the Fitchburg and the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts parts of a single conception; they were promoted and 
built by Aivah Crocker, president of both corporations. Put to 
work when eight years old as a child laborer in a paper-mill, 
by the time he was twenty-five, Crocker owned his own plant in 
Fitchburg. He went on to become the chief businessman of the 
town and one of its most active politicians. Voluble with 
tongue and pen, an incorrigible optimist, a pungent contro- 
versialist who neither gave nor asked quarter, perhaps the 
single word which best describes him was one which he fre- 
quently employed —‘‘electric.” In his railroad promotions he 
soon enlisted as ally, his fellow director, Elias Haskett Derby, 
railroad lawyer, officer and, before Charles F. Adams, Jr., the 
most penetrating thinker on railroad matters in Massachusetts. 
This mating of Crocker and Derby was a most congenial one. 
The two troubadours at once began chanting of the low fares 
and bulk freight capacity of the new road. 

The granite of Fitchburg, as fine as that of Quincy, was to 
come by rail down hill to Boston to construct her warehouses 
and increase her exports; ship timbers, lumber, and charcoal, 
already depleted elsewhere, would find a ready market; a tide 
of metals and minerals would aid old industries or establish 
new ones; untamed water powers, as great as those at Lowell, 
would be harnessed. The tyranny of New York over the Con- 
necticut Valley and Vermont would be broken. Nor was the 
poetry of promotion Crocker’s only contribution. By sheer 
energy and will he seemed to lift the railroads over financial 
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and geographical obstacles. The Fitchburg was completed in 
1845 and the Vermont and Massachusetts five years later. Short- 
ly thereafter, as the railroad depression deepened, the hold of 
Crocker and Derby on the management of the two corporations 
somewhat weakened. Other talents than theirs were called for 
by the new times. 

The further construction of the New England network had 
meanwhile undermined the original assumptions upon which 
the line had been founded. The Fitchburg, as a local road be- 
tween Boston and Fitchburg, was not seriously affected; if it 
did not quite become one of the dowager roads like the Boston 
and Worcester, Boston and Lowell, and Boston and Provi- 
dence, it so artfully concealed its arriviste nature as to be prac- 
tically indistinguishable from them. The construction of the 
Cheshire to Bellows Falls, the Rutland and Burlington to Lake 
Champlain, and the organization of a route to the Lakes 
through Concord and White River Junction gave more direct 
routes to northern Vermont, Canada, and the West. “Since the 
charter of the Vermont and Massachusetts was granted, the 
whole face of things has changed. . . . Neither Lake Champlain 
or Canada is now looked to as a terminus of the road. A better 
route by which to reach these places has been discovered.” 
Thus a convention at Greenfield brutally informed the Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts. The remedy was plain. The terminus 
of the road must be swung to the south. The branch which the 
Vermont and Massachusetts projected to Greenfield must be- 
come its main line. That main line must be extended to Troy. 
In 1848 the Massachusetts General Court at the solicitation of 
Crocker and others chartered the Troy and Greenfield Rail- 
road to extend westward from Greenfield “to some point on the 
line of the State of New York or of Vermont, convenient to 
meet or connect with any railroad that may be constructed 
from any point at or near the city of Troy, on the Hudson 
River, in the State of New York.” At once New York incor- 
porated the Troy and Boston, a road which ran eastward along 
the Hoosic River to the Vermont line, and Vermont did like- 
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wise for the Southern Vermont, an eight-mile link to connect 
the Troy and Boston with the Troy and Greenfield at the Ver- 
mont-Massachusetts line. Thus charters sketched the shape of 
things to come. 

One result of the decision to shift to the Hudson the western 
terminus of this half-completed road was to crystallize the ap- 
prehensions of the Western Railroad into a deep-rooted hos- 
tility. It had regarded the original proposals of the Fitchburg 
and the Vermont and Massachusetts with some trepidation, 
since the extension of the latter route to the Connecticut defi- 
nitely offered the possibility of intercepting the trade which 
flowed along the valley to Springfield and then followed the 
Western to Boston. The promoters of the Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts had no doubt of their superior advantages. They were 
explained by a figure of speech quite common in this promo- 
tional era: “The good people of Boston have a project of bring- 
ing soft water into the city; if you were reduced to the necessity 
of taking it from the Connecticut river and were desirous of ob- 
taining the largest possible quantity, you would dam the stream 
at the lowest point at which you could command the water, 
knowing that if you struck the river too high, you would lose 
the tributaries which fell in below that point; and if you struck 
it too low, you would not have sufficient head to bring the 
water to the city.” Or more particularly the railroad which 
would command the trade of the Connecticut River must reach 
it between Greenfield and Brattleboro and not at Springfield. 

Though the Western might tolerate such encroachments up- 
on its territory, a new route to the Hudson was a different mat- 
ter. When the Committee on Railroads and Canals debated a 
charter for the Troy and Greenfield, Addison Gilmore, the 
competent captain of the Western, addressed a remonstrance 
to the General Court. His arguments against incorporation of a 
competitor were so cogent that the majority of the committee 
adopted them almost verbatim. On the other hand, the Troy 
and Greenfield in order to secure its charter had to stress the 
inadequate achievements of Massachusetts’ first transectional 
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railroad. Fortunately for the immediate success of the former, 
its case was launched on the rising tide of a popular belief in 
competition. The General Court rejected the notion that the 
“doctrine of free trade, free competition” did not apply to rail- 
roads as well as to manufacturing; it granted the charter. 
Therewith it unloosed a thirty-years war between the Western 
and the Troy and Greenfield. Each moved mountains, though 
not the Hoosac, to discredit and checkmate the other. This hos- 
tility, like the intense local patriotism of northern Massachu- 
setts, was a continuous and fundamental factor in the history 
of the tunnel route. 

The incorporation of the Troy and Greenfield also amplified 
difficulties already confronted on a tinier scale in the construc- 
tion of its eastern connections. Some of these difficulties were 
technical. The building of the Fitchburg had raised few prob- 
lems; it followed convenient river valleys to its interior desti- 
nation. In the optimistic phrase of Crocker and Derby, it “re- 
quires little more grading than a turnpike.” The Vermont and 
Massachusetts was a far different proposition. Like the West- 
ern, it had to cross the wide highlands between the Connecticut 
and the coastal plain. Engineering talent, including that of 
James Hayward, was mobilized for the task; the best it could 
produce was a route with grades going westward of 58 feet to 
the mile and crossing a height of land 1106 feet above sea level, 
two hundred feet higher than the comparable crossing farther 
south by the Western. The line then followed Miller’s River to 
the Connecticut. In spite of the numerous bridges, this stretch 
had somewhat more favorable grades; the heavy traffic east- 
ward bound confronted maximum grades of 4814 feet to the 
mile. The topography west of Greenfield made these handicaps 
pale. The Deerfield River, which the projected route must fol- 
low, was not a valley but a defile. Hoosac Mountain—only the 
shysters felt it could be avoided—had to be pierced by a tunnel 
at least four miles long. The committee of the General Court in 
1848 commented, “It appeared, that no work of this magnitude 
had ever been undertaken in this country or abroad, in the 
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construction of a railroad. No one of the witnesses could give 
opinions founded on any extensive experience in the construc- 
tion of tunnels. Few works of this character have been per- 
formed in this country. In Great Britain, and on the continent, 
numerous tunnels through rock and earth, at a much less dis- 
tance below the surface, and less in length, have been construct- 
ed.”’ Such sober truths did not daunt Crocker. ““The Hoosuc or 
Green mountain chain,” he announced in 1849, “is believed 
to be the only barrier between Boston and the Pacific. To say 
it will not be demolished, is to say that the feudal, time-worn 
institutions of Europe, develop and mature the will of man 
more fully than the free air and more free institutions of our 
own youthful republic.” Old Hoosac still stood. 

A second problem was that of finance. The opinion of ex- 
perts, if the designation can be applied to those inexperienced 
in tunnel construction, differed as to costs; the minimum guess 
was $1,600,000, the maximum $3,000,000. Funds for a forty- 
mile railroad from Greenfield to the Vermont line had, in addi- 
tion, to be secured. To meet these combined expenses, the char- 
ter of the Troy and Greenfield provided for a capitalization of 
$3,500,000. This fantastic figure is so close to that stated by 
Loammi Baldwin for his canal as to suggest the promoters of 
the railroad must have turned to his archaic document for their 
estimates. Certainly they could not have derived them from 
contemporaneous experience. The Western, which ran over 
the mountains had cost $6,000,000 between Springfield and 
Albany. Nor had the Fitchburg and Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, with far fewer technical uncertainties, found it easy to 
raise money. To build the former, it had been necessary to 
whittle construction costs and to induce the contractor to sub- 
scribe to a large fraction of the stock. The Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts, when faced with an appalling discrepancy between 
funds in hand and cost of construction, had first appealed to 
the Commonwealth for assistance: when its plea went unan- 
swered, the corporation sold its bonds at go and the stock at 
50 cents on the dollar. The Troy and Greenfield at once dem- 
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onstrated that it belonged in the same category. Within three 
years the corporation had collected roughly $56,000 of its 
capital; within six years, $700,000; only three and a half times 
as much had been subscribed. 

The dates were significant, since in 1851 the Troy and 
Greenfield first applied to the Massachusetts Legislature for 
financial assistance; in 1854 it secured its grant of $2,000,000. 
In the course of the three-year campaign there were three en- 
gagements in the legislature and a major battle in the State 
Constitutional Convention of 1853, when an attempt was made 
to include in the prohibitions of the proposed constitution one 
upon state loans to private enterprises. The last struggle was 
not over general principles. One member of the convention 
rightly discovered, ‘““There are two great things in this Con- 
vention, but I did not really suppose that either of these two 
great things were present. One of the creatures, the invisible 
creatures present, is the great Hoosac Tunnel. The second in- 
visible creature is the great Western Railroad.” In the end, the 
tunnel won. It enlisted the gifts of the most able soothsayers 
and manipulators in Massachusetts. Though the Western and 
its henchmen from Springfield and elsewhere opposed, though 
Boston capitalists were cool, the Troy and Greenfield had in 

its service the nestor of promoters, P. P. F. De Grand, the per- 

suasiveness of its counsel, E. H. Derby, the subterranean polit- 
ical manipulations of Crocker, and the railroad ambitions of 
such localities as existed in the northern wilderness from 
Greenfield to North Adams or lined the route of the Fitchburg 
and the Vermont and Massachusetts. 

Their case could hardly be reduced to logic. It was hot with 
imagination and in the ensuing haze, beyond the summits of 
the Berkshires, shimmered the mirage of an immense western 
commerce. The new route would bring it more cheaply to Bos- 
ton than did the Western, because its costs of operation would 
be lower. On the whole, the tunnelites tended to correlate costs 
with a mere mileage basis. Their route was fourteen miles 
shorter than the Western, they made it shorter still by calculat- 
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ing the Western should run to Troy rather than the tunnel 
road to Albany, and, finally, through pseudo-scientific formu- 
las, they “equated” curves and grades into mile equivalents and 
wiped more miles away. 

Skeptics were answered by low estimates of the costs of tun- 
neling Hoosac Mountain. Though most witnesses were igno- 
rant and partisan, competent experts did little better. James 
Hayward, one of New England’s pioneer railroad engineers, 
concluded on the basis of existing tunneling costs, “I think two 
millions of dollars will be ample to tunnel the Hoosac,—it 
leaves a large margin,” and President Edward Hitchcock of 
Amherst, intimate of Benjamin Silliman, Congregationalist 
clergyman, chemist, naturalist, and state geologist extraordi- 
naire, announced, “If there is any confidence to be placed in 
the principles of geology, then we may rely upun the rock’s 
proving to be the same throughout the mountain. . . .” The 
rock was mica slate in thin perpendicular layers, without 
granite or trap intrusions. It would be “easier to work after you 
get down through the edges”; in fact, the mountain was com- 
posed of “soft” rock. It was also Hitchcock’s impression, that, 
“This tunnel will be found to be dry after penetrating a con- 
siderable distance from the surface.” 

When to such hypothetical calculations, the anti-tunnelites 
asserted rates on the new route could hardly be lower than 
those actually charged on the Western, on the route to the 
Lakes and on the eastern connection of the Troy and Green- 
field, they were met with the assertion that such rate levels were 
the result of wilfullness. ““The commerce and growth of Boston 
seem to be the victims of an idea, . ... We are now reaping the 
inflexible workings of this policy; a policy based upon the idea 
of doing a comparatively small amount of business at a large 
profit, instead of a large amount of business at a small profit.” 
Other objections to a program of state aid—that it induced log- 


rolling, legislative carelessness, and unloosed the irresistible 
influence of railroad corporations upon the General Court— 
were unanswered. The final demurrer, that the state should 
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not aid a corporation to rival and injure another in which it 
had an investment of $5,000,000, was brushed aside with the 
plea that it was now the turn of northern Massachusetts to 
stand at the public trough. The Commonwealth, “a parent 
worth six hundred million dollars,” should “indorse a piece of 
paper like this, for the benefit of her own children... .” 

As the state government yielded to these arguments, it fol- 
lowed in part the pattern of the earlier grants to the Western. 
The state was to transfer to the Troy and Greenfield Railroad 
$2,000,000 in its own scrip. To protect the loan, Massachusetts 
was to have a mortgage on the property, to appoint state direc- 
tors, and to be repaid from a sinking fund, for which 10 per 
cent of the loan was immediately set aside for a nucleus. After 
the road was open, annual payments of $25,000 were to be 
added to the fund. The loan was to “construct a tunnel and 
railroad under and through the Hoosac Mountain”; private 
capital was to build the rail approaches from the east and west. 
The state transferred its scrip in installments, the first of which 
was to be paid when $600,000 had been subscribed to the stock, 
of which 20 per cent must be “actually paid” in, and when rooo 
feet of tunnel and seven miles of railroad had been completed. 
Further footage and further mileage won further installments. 

At last provided with prospective assistance, the corporation 
sought contractors for the construction of its immense works. 
The respondents had to provide not only technical skill but 
also, in view of the small subscription by private investors, suffi- 
cient funds to carry the work until the construction prerequi- 
sites for the state installments were met. After these joint tasks 
had defied the engineering ingenuity and financial resources of 
a firm or two, Herman Haupt undertook in 1856 to meet the 
challenge. A Pennsylvanian, a graduate of West Point, railroad 
engineer, professor at Gettysburg, an expert on bridges—his 
General Theory of Bridge Construction was a pioneer investi- 
gation of stresses and strains—he came to Massachusetts from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on which he had been first General 
Superintendent and later Chief Engineer. His technical com- 
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petence seemed unquestioned. His relations with Pennsylvania 
capitalists and his own modest fortune promised that magic 
“large capital” for the lack of which the Troy and Greenfield 
was stagnant. His successive contracts with the railroad re- 
vealed the desperate status of the corporation. The first set the 
price of railroad and tunnel at $3,883,000. Though the totals 
did not jibe, Haupt was to receive $2,000,000 in Massachusetts 
scrip, $900,000 in 6 per cent, second-mortgage bonds of the 
company, $598,000 in capital stock, and only $382,000 in cash! 
For the stock payment to which he technically “subscribed,” he 
was to pay in work or as it was called in “stock credits.” Two 
years later a second contract gave Haupt even more imperial 
powers. The price of the job was now increased to $4,000,000; 
the Massachusetts scrip and second-mortgage bonds of the rail- 
road constituted a part payment, the remainder was in such 
cash subscriptions as had or would be made, and in capital 
stock. Even in an age when shrewd and ingenious men were 
perfecting the fine art of railroad contracting, these two docu- 
ments were unique. Haupt was chief promoter and largest 
stockholder, he sat on the board of directors, and his firm was 
to pay into the treasury of the Troy and Greenfield annually 
$500 to defray the necessary expenses of organization and print- 
ing. The Troy and Greenfield Railroad was a myth. Its alpha 
and omega was Herman Haupt. 

Available engineering methods did not promise speedy ex- 
cavation of the tunnel; they were still the old ones of hand 
drilling and black powder. Promoters, investors, engineers, 
and the tunnel faction could not wait for hand labor thus to 
whittle a hole through the mountain from both ends. Machines 
were at first the answer. Haupt and his predecessors were hyp- 
notized by the possibilities of huge contraptions run by steam 
power; such “Excavators” or “Boring Machines” were to ream 
great circular holes through Hitchcock's “mica slate” as if it 
were cheese. Technically all failed to meet expectations. The 
“character of the rock” forbade their use. Housed or left in the 
open, they stood “a crumbling and rusting monument of san- 
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guine, but wild and delirious expectations” in the phrase of a 
Massachusetts governor. Probably they were intended pri- 
marily for advertising purposes. Meanwhile in 1856 France 
and Sardinia had undertaken the construction of the eight-mile 
Mt. Cenis tunnel under the Alps. Experiments there with 
small batteries of power drills turned Haupt’s attention in this 
direction. The technical problems were intricate, as the drills 
had to reciprocate, rotate, and advance in continuous opera- 
tion. For power the European devices used compressed air. 
Haupt elected steam. To get the steam near the heading, he 
planned a series of mobile boilers, advancing into the tunnel 
as the work progressed; a ““vacuum pipe” was to withdraw their 
smoke and fumes and at the same time provide a draft for the 
fires. These “perfections” were designed, however, only after 
Haupt was no longer in a position to apply them. 

During this period of fruitless engineering, Haupt and his 
allies fought for money by one desperate foray after another. 
Private investment was hardly to be thought of, when Derby 
owned one share, Otis Clapp two, and Alvah Crocker fifteen, 
and when partisans of the route, who glowed most feverishly 
in public over its prospects, took largely verbal chances. After 
Massachusetts in 1855, authorized towns along the route to sub- 
scribe upon a favorable vote of two-thirds of their inhabitants, 
only a half of the communities availed themselves of the privi- 
lege and their total subscriptions, some hedged with condi- 
tions, were only 1456 shares. Then Haupt dreamed of a loan 
from Boston; a stroke which he, like his predecessors, never 
brought off. By 1859 the ;s:u-in capital amounted to only 
$385,206.23, part of it in “stock credits” from H. Haupt & Co. 

Meanwhile Haupt had turned once more to a complacent 
state. Only state aid would enable him to meet the conditions 
for collecting the installments of the state loan of 1854. The 
audacious suggestion that the state facilitate this process by sub- 
scribing to the road’s stock failed for once to meet legislative 
approval. In the next year, 1858, however, the state transferred 
the first $100,000 of its scrip. By one method or another, 
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Haupt had hacked enough footage out of old Hoosac and built 
enough railroad. In doubt whether his contributions in “stock 
credits” met the requirements in general and specific statutes 
for capital “actually paid in,” he transferred $100,000 in bank 
notes to the treasurer of the Troy and Greenfield; that official 
immediately returned the sum in partial payment for Haupt’s 
work on the contract. “A mere form,” observed Haupt. To ease 
further construction, Haupt and his tunnelites continually 
sought to liberalize the original loan act. In 1860, after a gover- 
nor favorable to the Hoosac had been elected, they won a real 
victory. Of the remaining state scrip--now $1,770,000—part, 
$650,000, was appropriated for the completion of the railroad 
and the rest, $1,120,000, for the tunnel. Payments on the latter 
account were to be made at the rate of $50 for each lineal foot, 
and those for the railroad were to be based upon the proportion 
which the value of the work done bore to the total estimated 
cost of the railroad. Settlements were to be made monthly. In 
short, the contractors were released from building the railroad 
with their own funds, the payments from the state came at fre- 
quent intervals, and the possibility that the state would be 
left with an unfinished railroad and tunnel and exhausted 
funds was brought measurably nearer. ; 
Whether tunneling or borrowing, drilling or peddling stock, 
Haupt had to find time to fight the vigorous, vigilant, and re- 
sourceful foes of the tunnel. There were some opposed to state 
aid on principle. Of the others, who united principle to self 
interest, the Western Railroad and the localities which it 
served, particularly Springfield, formed a solid phalanx. It 
had the assistance of an able press in the Springfield Republi- 
can, spokesman for the city of the Chapins, and in the Boston 
Advertiser, the heir of Nathan Hale. The hatchet man for this 
group was D. L. Harris: railroad engineer, director and presi- 
dent of the Connecticut River Railroad, always closely allied 
with the Western, city councilman and mayor of Springfield, 
member of a bridge firm committed to the excellencies of the 
Howe patent, and not above writing anonymous letters to 
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the newspapers and then citing them as evidence of public 
opinion. To Haupt he was this “ever vigilant Cerberus,” “this 
kind friend, whose personal attachment to me and my for- 
tunes has made him, as he himself declares, my constant at- 
tendant for a period of five years, following my tracks inces- 
santly.”” Then there were creditors and allied lawyers. At one 
time Haupt played with the idea “that the most expeditious 
way of getting a hole through the mountain, would be to wall 
up a dozen lawyers at one end of the tunnel, and put a good fee 
at the other.” Finally there were the state directors, one of 
whom was Moses Kimball. In 1860 this refoubtable merchant 
headed a legislative investigation whose report doubted 
whether Haupt had fairly earned the state scrip already given 
to his company. Early the next year he was advising the new 
governor, John A. Andrew, to appoint a different state en- 
gineer to appraise what had been done. This appointee must 
be “able to stand up against the blandishments of Mr. Haupt, 
who is one of the smartest men in his way in all New England.” 
Andrew adopted the suggestion; the new engineer certified 
that Haupt’s work on the railroad did not meet the specifica- 
tions of the various loan acts; and further payments from the 
state stopped. So did the work on the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad—and the Hoosac Tunnel. 

Though the Civil War shook the nation, a smaller struggle 
but one just as passionate convulsed Massachusetts. Some op- 
posed Haupt, some opposed the tunnel, and always those op- 
posing the second opposed the first. Some favored Haupt, some 
favored the tunnel, and in the beginning those who favored the 
latter favored the former also. The tunnelites, therefore, ex- 
erted every effort to restore him to the enterprise. In this cause 
their most effective ally was Haupt himself. He had not been 
successful as promoter and engineer. The situation was too des- 
perate, his connection with the enterprise too short, and his 
ambition, pride, and perhaps naiveté had blinded him to the 
grim realities of the Deerfield River route and of Hoosac 
Mountain. Besides he seems to have relied overmuch upon 
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President Hitchcock’s knowledge of the latter barrier. But 
now, to protect his reputation and secure repayment for the 
funds he had advanced, he fought with singular persistence, 
dignity, candor, and restraint. For a while he sought to conduct 
his Massachusetts campaign for vindication and serve in the 
Union Army at the same time. Eventually, however, he refused 
an appointment of a Brigadier-Generalship and was fired from 
his part-time labors by Secretary of War Stanton. “No doubt 
the extraordinary character of the offence called for punish- 
ment, for no other individual, perhaps, was ever guilty of the 
crime of refusing to be made a general.” 

These pro-tunnel warriors confronted an intractable gover- 
nor and also F. W. Bird. The latter, a Walpole paper manu- 
facturer, was originally in favor of state aid to the tunnel and 
to other railroads. An abolitionist gadfly, a sincere and incon- 
sistent zealot, he was convinced that Haupt was a scoundrel 
and he employed all the vituperative techniques of his tribe 
against him. In comparison, Harris was a tyro. Haupt was “a 
Uriah Heep,” a “Shylock and Pecksniff by turns,” “‘squander- 
ing in wild speculations and visionary excitements, the money 
he made out of the Pennsylvania Railroad—the road which has 
had to be built over almost entirely new since he left it—leagu- 
ing himself with the most unscrupulous political gamblers and 
profligate adventurers in the State, he has corrupted and in- 
fluenced the legislature of the State, to an extent which would 
be impossible to one less unscrupulous and indefatigable.” 
Gradually the tunnelites realized they must sacrifice their 
idol. When they promised to protect his interests by legislation 
he complied. By 1883 he had won only a partial reimburse- 
ment, according to his own calculations. Years earlier, “wearied 
and disgusted,” he shook the dust of Massachusetts from his 
feet “as a testimony against the robbery which has been per- 
petrated by a State which prides itself upon its high financial 
credit, and whose politicians boast of an ‘unsullied honor’ ”—a 
state to which he had come “with the greatest veneration . . . 
and admiration of her intelligence, public spirit, and liberality 
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in every great and good work” but a state in which he always 
felt alien. In Haupt’s mind, his battle for the Hoosac was a 
struggle between Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

When Haupt ceased work, he had completed about a half mile 
of tunnel at the eastern end and about six hundred feet at the 
west facing where the material was loose and difficult. Roughly 
four miles of mountain were untunneled. The Trojans had 
built the Troy and Boston to the New York-Vermont line, and 
Massachusetts and Haupt had built the Southern Vermont. Of 
the Troy and Greenfield, the section west of the Hoosac Moun- 
tain was done, that to the east was far from complete. State ex- 
penditures had totaled $1,162,041. What should be done with 
the ruin? If the anti-tunnelites believed that the downfall of 
Haupt meant the end of the Hoosac, they were speedily unde- 
ceived. Northern Massachusetts, upset by Haupt’s dismissal, 
went Democratic in the state election of 1861 and thus served 
notice that the tunnel must be built. In alliance with the Bos- 
ton merchants, convinced of the necessity of a competitive route 
to the West, and with other localities and promoters clamoring 
for financial assistance to pet railroad projects, they formed a 
determined minority bloc which gubernatorial and other can- 
didates and interests had to conciliate. In 1862, after a terrific 
legislative battle, a statute in effect transferred the decision on 
future policy to the governor and council. They were to appoint 
three “able, impartial and skillful’ commissioners to investi- 
gate the cheapest way of completing the project and to assess 
its value as a completed thoroughfare; to spend the remainder 
of the $2,000,000 in completing the railroad from Greenfield 
to the eastern end of the tunnel; and, with the consent of the 
governor and council, to continue work on the Hoosac tunnel. 

Undoubtedly the commission in ability met the requirements 
of the act. One member was John W. Brooks, the railroad en- 
gineer and builder, who in alliance with J. M. Forbes, had con- 
structed and operated the Michigan Central; the second, Sam- 
uel M. Felton, was the heir of Loammi Baldwin as a teacher of 
engineers and the official who, after leaving various New Eng- 
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land enterprises, transformed the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and Baltimore Railroad into one of the best organized, tech- 
nically advanced, and financially sound roads of the East; the 
third, Alexander Holmes, was president of the Old Colony 
Railroad. Their report, submitted in 1863, was supplemented 
by opinions of other engineers to whom even Haupt had to pay 
tribute. Though it was the most sover appraisal of the tunnel 
route up to that time, it did not entirely escape the tag of pro- 
motional literature. The commissioners approved of the tun- 
nel project. It could not compete with the Western for passen- 
gers nor divert heavy freights from New York to Boston when 
the Erie Canal and Hudson River were open, but, as a freight 
carrier within New England, it was superior to the Western. Its 
slightly shorter distances and its more favorable grades of east- 
bound traffic would enable it to shade the operating costs of 
the latter by 10 per cent. It might even earn something upon 
the cost of construction, though the completion of Haupt’s 
flimsy Troy and Greenfield Railroad required $572,060.80 
and the tunnel $3,218,323. Since the interest charges on the 
latter sum were a wasteful accumulation until the bore was 
opened, the commissioners were heartened by the belief that 
seven and a half or eight years was sufficient for its construction 
if the machines contemporaneously used on the Mt. Cenis tun- 
nel were employed. In conclusion, the commissioners an- 
nounced that they had taken control of the property under the 
various mortgages executed to the state, that approximately 
$1,200,000 in scrip remained available for their operations, and 
“that the work should be undertaken by the Commonwealth.” 
The substitution of the state for Haupt stunned the opponents 
of the tunnel. Once more Bird let fly a polemical discharge. 
Brooks was “arrogant, insolent, and domineering,” “plausible, 
deferential, and obsequious”’; “We needed a master; we got a 
lackey.’” When the original state appropriation was exhausted 
in 1866 and the legislature granted additional funds to the en- 
terprise, the resulting reaction by F. W. Bird requires citation 
only by title: “The Hoosac Tunnel: Our Financial Maelstrom. 
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Beyond the Lowest Depth, a Lower Deep.” It concluded, 
“Abandon the work, pocket the loss, and let the resources of 
the State be henceforth applied to legitimate functions.” 

Meanwhile the work went on. From 1863-1868, the state 
commissioners labored at their herculean tasks, first under the 
virtual direction of J. W. Brooks, then of Alvah Crocker, who 
brusquely shoved his associates aside to become the one-man 
superintendent of the work. There was action aplenty, but 
meagre accomplishment. To be sure, nitroglycerin manufac- 
tured at the site, since the railroads refused to transport it, took 
the place of black powder. Power drilling superseded hand la- 
bor—but only belatedly. The Mount Cenis drills, under whose 
destructive advance that tunnel was completed in 1871, the 
commissioners were neither able to import nor desired to imi- 
tate. Instead at state expense they financed a series of experi- 
ments at a Fitchburg machine shop; the resulting Burleigh 
drill, not entirely automatic, when put to use wore out rapidly 
and made less progress and cost more than hand labor. A year 
passed before it was perfected. This extraordinary performance 
was never satisfactorily explained. Perhaps it was another il- 
lustration of the faith, held by American engineers and inven- 
tors, that they could always improve upon the devices of Eu- 
ropeans. Perhaps it was political jobbery. As soon as the drill 
was ready, a private company, including members of the state 
legislature, was organized to take over the patents. 

In the tactics of construction, the state commissioners de- 
cided upon a vertical shaft sunk 1033 feet to the grade of the 
tunnel. Its sponsors claimed this great innovation opened two 
new facings for cutting and provided essential ventilation for 
the tunnel. Without improvements the shaft later failed to ful- 
fill the second purpose, and as a means of hastening excavation 
it was handicap rather than help. Its construction and opera- 
tion required expensive hoisting and pumping apparatus and 
excavation at its base increased the expense of the tunnel. But 
this was a later development; the shaft did not reach grade dur- 
ing the Brooks-Crocker period. At the west end of the tunnel 
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the commission was confronted with water and porous rock, 
which the opponents of the tunnel Gescribed as “quicksand” 
and “porridge.” First the builders abandoned Haupt’s en- 
trance, raised the grade of the railroad, and attacked a facing 
somewhat farther to the east; then they returned approximate- 
ly to Haupt’s location, decided upon an open cut, and when 
the cut caved in, arched it; they ended by letting a contract to 
a private contractor who succeeded in meeting the difficulties. 
By 1869 the headings or adits for this entrance penetrated 
4,056 feet into the mountain. On the east end, with hand labor 
and power drill, the heading was pushed to a distance of 5,282 
feet into the mountain. These measurements were not those 
for a completed cross section of the tunnel. The veteran con- 
sulting engineer, B. H. Latrobe, condemned as technically un- 
wise this pushing the headings “wildly on” so far in advance of 
their enlargement “under the specious idea that popular favor 
will be best propitiated by a mere progress in running feet.” 
As for the railroad, which the commissioners practically com- 
picted to the eastern tunnel entrance, a later survey showed it 
to be carelessly constructed and recommended the relocation 
of three-quarters of the line in order to avoid the excessive 
curvatures adopted. In sum, the era of state construction was 
one of inertia, false starts, engineering mistakes, and incompe- 
tence. Its expenses were $3,229,530, a sum between three and 
four times the sum received by Haupt from the Common- 
wealth. For once the emotionalism of F. W. Bird was judicious, 
“Oh, for one year of Herman Haupt!” 

Clearly, if the enterprise were to continue, new direction 
and methods were needed. In the late sixties the tunnelites, 
therefore, determined to let the completion of the work to “en- 
terprising and skillful men, who, while they may enrich them- 
selves, will save to the State a very large proportion of the out- 
lay which is certain to result from the present unsystematic and 
constantly changing method of operation.” Calculating that 
$5,000,000 would turn the trick, they introduced a bill to that 
effect. The open demand for this huge sum precipitated a legis- 
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lative battle unequalled since that of 1862. Although Bird and 
his fellow purists dressed up old arguments with new vitupera- 
tion, circumstances were against them. It was an election year 
and the managers of the tunnel case, scattering manna for 
bridges, harbors, and other railroads, collected votes by the 
familiar process of logrolling. Their bill passed the House by 
115 to g1; in the Senate which had “tunnel on the brain,” op- 
position was negligible. In 1868 Massachusetts chose to issue 
not more than $5,000,000 in 6 per cent state scrip and author- 
ized its disposal by a single contract. The contractors must guar- 
antee to finish the tunnel within seven years; to enforce this 
provision the last million dollars was to be withheld until the 
road was completed. Members of the tunnel crew had already 
selected their contractors, the brothers, Walter and Francis 
Shanly. Walter Shanly was a Canadian business man, engineer, 
politician and contractor. He had acquired experience on the 
Canadian canals and a diversity of railroads, of which the 
Grand Trunk was the most important. Although their bid of 
$4,623,069 was not the lowest, the governor and council in 
1868 awarded them the construction contract; it specified in 
great detail the character of the tunnel and the engineering 
procedures to be followed. 

The Shanlys for the first time applied system to the project. 
For a year they were busy with preparations, recruiting and 
training a labor force, providing additional sources of power, 
rebuilding defective hoisting and pumping apparatus. Their 
labor force of nine hundred men, divided into three shifts, 
worked the day around; the power drills, four on a carriage 
and two carriages to a heading, could drill holes four or five 
feet deep in an hour and in record instances worked three 
months without replacement. In 1869 they excavated a distance 
of 1,688 feet; and in 1872, the year of greatest advance, 4,456. 
The east facing involved few problems; work at the western 
end, whether from the central shaft or from outside, was ham- 
pered by a deluge of water. Once again President Hitchcock’s 
insight had proved defective. Finally on November 27, 1873, 
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the last rock barrier was holed through and the advancing ends 
of the tunnel were found to be only nine-sixteenths of an inch 
out of the way. In 1875 the first passenger and freight trains 
passed through the mountain. The great bore, so ancient a 
Massachusetts institution that many believed that the Hoosac 
Tunnel had come over with the Mayflower, was at last an ac- 
complished fact. No legislative committee busied itself with 
investigations into the circumstances attending the loss of 136 
lives in its construction; that was an accepted hazard of peace. 
But the Shanlys, announcing through attorneys that their loss 
on the contract was $276,495 and that they had only $500 in 
their pockets, despatched to the General Court for over a 
decade a succession of petitions asking reimbursement either 
for work done beyond contract stipulations or for unforeseen 
or unjustified losses. In the last category they emphatically 
placed the state’s rigorous insistence upon excavation from the 
central shaft, in spite of the floods that hampered it. Six legisla- 
tive committees heard them with sympathy, extolled their “‘fi- 
delity” and “energy,” and recommended appropriations. Two 
appropriations, aggregating $210,495.62 were made in 1875 
and 1887. 

If it were worth while, an imaginative statistician could work 
out a Hoosac Tunnel cyclical theory, there was so regular a 
rhythm to its history. Now in 1873, as in 1854 and i862, its af- 
fairs came to one of their periodic crises. The holing through in 
that year compelled a determination as to how the tunnel route 
was to be operated. A full-dress performance of hearings and 
legislative battles ensued. All informed opinion realized the 
necessity of a consolidated route. Since the dreary example of 
the Boston and Worcester and the Western had demonstrated 
the folly of end-to-end roads on a through route, the newer 
route to the West to be successful must have “‘a vigorous and 
powerful connection, a formidable and incessant competition, 
and a heavy individual traffic.” If private enterprise were to 
accomplish this union, theoretically any of the four railroads 
might have been the instrument of it. The Southern Vermont, 
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however, was a mere connection without corporate vigor; the 
Troy and Boston was a New York corporation, the plaything 
of a speculative tribe, and a road with a poor dividend record; 
the Vermont and Massachusetts was a weakling at birth and 
years had not strengthened it. Only the Fitchburg qualified for 
the task. Suddenly the Boston and Lowell appeared as Fitch- 
burg’s ally; it sought an amendment to its charter by which it 
might lease or purchase the roads to Troy. The hearings cast 
doubt upon the candor and good faith of both of these peti- 
tioners. The interest of the Boston and Lowell in the tunnel 
route, it was said, was merely strategic. It wished to brandish 
this alternative route before its more direct connections on the 
route to the Lakes and so force them thereby into a workable 
consolidation. The position of the Fitchburg could not be 
stated baldly. Its counsel, Elias Haskett Derby, therefore 
dressed the road’s objections to consolidating the route in 
glamorous generalities. A through line was valueless until it 
extended beyond Troy to Lake Ontario and thus freed the tun- 
nel from a dependence, like that of the Boston and Albany, up- 
on Vanderbilt; the Troy and Boston and the Vermont and 
Massachusetts were infirm corporations which the Fitchburg 
did not care to purchase at inflated valuations; the Fitchburg 
wished to consolidate with the Boston and Lowell that the 
two corporations might pool their waterfront facilities for an 
immense western traffic. In other words with the roads out of 
Boston united, the upper roads would have to accept the form- 
er’s terms. However exalted its verbal vision, the Fitchburg 
did not intend to become an evangelist of consolidation at its 
own expense. 

These selfish and trivial maneuvers hardly concerned those 
who in the great debate of 1873 turned their backs upon pri- 
vate enterprise and advocated state ownership and operation 
of the new route to the West. As usual they were a strange 
amalgam. On the one hand were such “practical men” as Otis 
Clapp, leader of the tunnel ring, and Edward Crane, the dubi- 
ous railroad promoter; once more the latter revived his peren- 
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nial design of a state financed railroad trust to hold the stock 
and operate the railroads from Boston to the golden West. At 
the other extreme were the railroad reformers, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., President Chadbourne of Williams College, and the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners, for whom Charles 
Francis Adams, ]r., was the spokesman. This second group be- 
lieved that the state could acquire the Fitchburg and the Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts either under the recapture provisions 
of their charters or through the exercise of public domain and 
unite the roads with the state’s property. The most trenchant 
justification for such a proposal came from the young Adams. 
Vigorously admitting his allegiance to the doctrine “that our 
governments should have the least possible connection with in- 
dustrial enterprises,” he nevertheless advocated this ““innova- 
tion”’ of state enterprise because the railroad was not in actual- 
ity “subject to the laws of supply and demand and of compe- 
tition.” Except at a few points “transportation by rail is a 
pure, absolute monopoly.” One protection against this un- 
happy condition was regulation; though chairman of the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, Adams, stigmatized this 
device as a “panacea.” The other escape from monopoly was 
state ownership and operation, not of all the railroads, but of 
enough roads to furnish a competitive measuring rod to private 
enterprise. Such a dual system would enhance the purity and 
efficiency of both its parts. ‘“We rely on competition to preserve 
us from red tape on one side and corruption on the other, and 
so we do not want to destroy competition by State ownership, 
but we want to get back to it through mixed ownership. When 
we stand upon competition, we feel the solid ground under our 
feet.” 

To such exposition of “‘those fundamental laws upon which 
what is known as the science of political economy is based,” the 
railroads replied only with platitudes about corruption, mis- 
management, and business “a football for politicians.’’ A more 
searching analysis of the issue came from the Massachusetts 
apostles of laissez faire. Edward Atkinson, cotton mill manufac- 
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turer and free trader, presented a memorial, sanctified by the 
signatures of industrialists and bankers, against the further 
construction, purchase, acquisition, or operation by the state of 
“any railroad whatsoever.” Part of the accompanying defence 
was pure theoretical assertion. Much more convincing was his 
analysis of some of the original assumptions of railroad schem- 
ers. For decades the people of Massachusetts had heard the 
chatter of how “cheap living” for her factory operatives was a 
necessary protection for her industrial economy. On this point, 
with almost the depressing carefulness of a pre-bellum slave- 
owner, Atkinson had investigated the food costs of his workers. 
For three months the cost of flour and meat for six hundred and 
fifty adults was $645; in the same period they produced cloth 
worth $250,000. Of the food costs perhaps $100 was the cost of 
transportation over the Boston and Albany; if it had been en- 
tirely removed, he could have produced his cloth “either five 
one-thousandths, or five ten-thousandths of a cent a yard” 
cheaper—“I don’t know which—the decimal was so long I 
couldn’t find the point.” Still the issue was the tunnel route. 
If it reduced freight as much as it threatened, Atkinson’s firm 
would pay more in taxes than it saved in transportation costs 
on food. In reality that route put the “great wheat fields of the 
West one thousand miles farther off’ from Massachusetts. 
“Therefore, we pray you, confine your statutes to the enforce- 
ment of justice, and let each man work out his material wel- 
fare under that Great Power which has not arrayed men in self- 
fish antagonism, but who has so ordered our way of life that 
from the seeming clash of self-interests will surely come that 
practical coéperation and harmony in society which will ulti- 
mately yield abundance to all, and yet harm none.” 

Bewildered by the whirlwinds of economic theory and rail- 
road tactics, the legislature could not hear the voice of experi- 
ence. Unwilling to force consolidation under public owner- 
ship, it rejected Crane’s proposals and all their variants. Loath 
to surrender its railroad and tunnel to private enterprise, the 
state in 1875 finally chose to retain them as a link in a discon- 
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nected through route and to allow all connecting roads to “en- 
ter upon and use” them with their cars and their own motive 
power at “just and reasonable tolls” set by the Governor and 
Council. The Governor and Council were to act as a board of 
directors; they were to select a state manager for the Troy and 
Greenfield Railroad to oversee actual operations. Within a few 
years these arrangements were the subject of contracts between 
the state and the railroads operating over its property. What- 
ever the form, the system was a most clumsy and ineffective de- 
vice. It was an anachronism, its concepts stemmed from the pio- 
neer era of Massachusetts railroad history. With an ironic ap- 
propriateness, it was designated the “‘toll-gate system.” 

Step by step, in the years that followed, Massachusetts aban- 
doned every feature of this arrangement. She sold the tunnel 
to the Fitchburg Railroad for the latter’s bonds and stock and 
then sold the Fitchburg stock for bonds in the Boston and 
Maine. The return from these securities and others, deposited 
in sinking funds, repaid the principal of the grants made by the 
state to this enterprise; they fell short by many millions of pay- 
ing the interest on the state securities. Nor had the Common- 
wealth for its losses succeeded in obtaining a genuine competi- 
tor to the Boston and Albany. Like the other New England 
through routes, that of the Hoosac had to conform to the rate 
systems determined by the trunk lines to the great West. A half 
century earlier, the counsel of the Western had anticipated the 
unhappy outcome. “If Massachusetts ever embarks in this en- 
terprise, I would suggest the propriety of a little ornamental 
work at the entrance of the Hoosac tunnel and on this I would 
place a marble slab with this inscription:—‘A Monument to 
the Folly of Massachusetts.’ ” The inscription was just enough 
if applied to the whole period of state-aid, construction, and 
operation. It was less relevant for a later date when New Eng- 
land’s traffic with the West required these additional facilities 
to the Hudson River. 
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The Happy Profession. By Ellery Sedgwick. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1946. Pp. 343. $3.50.) 


If being born a Lowell is to have a golden spoon in one’s mouth, 
to be born a Sedgwick is a reasonably sure guarantee of being born 
with asilver spoon. Mr. Sedgwick had actually to earn his living, and, 
in his early years, after the appropriate preparation at Groton and 
at Harvard—where President Cleveland looked over his rooms—he 
had a fairly hard struggle to attain that plane of security where he 
was able to purchase for himself so historic a property as the At- 
lantic Monthly. Thenceforward, his life was a cruise almost as en- 
viable as those which are advertised in the pages of the better mag- 
azines. He was the editor of almost the best-known American maga- 
zine, and a very good editor at that. By right of his inherent rank 
as the chief entrepreneur of Boston culture, he met all the right 
people and knew all the right gossip. He has a fund of good stories, 
some of them really new, and almost all of them well told. He has 
known how to take life serenely, not least by refusing to admit his 
readers to any inner conflicts or serious doubts. This is a book for 
some comfortable dweller on Beacon Hill, who, after dinner, does 
not want to be disturbed, and takes his glass of port to a great arm- 
chair by a bright fire, in a room which shuts out the world and en- 
ables him to amble through easy pages, the recollections on which 
now and again stir some faint embers, never unpleasant, in his 
memories. 

Perhaps only a New Englander by birth, with the deep tradition 
of Boston as the “modern Athens,” can really appreciate the savour 
of Mr. Sedgwick’s book. To the outsider, its conscious and organised 
mellowness seems to make it a part of that “genteel tradition” of 
which Santayana has written. Mr. Sedgwick lived in a Boston 
which, for long years, had been defying life to venture upon an ex- 
amination of its traditions. He has no speculations to offer us upon 
a theme of some importance in the intellectual history of the 
United States. Why was Mr. Justice Holmes so much happier in 
Washington, or William Dean Howells in New York, than either 
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was able to be in Boston? Who closed the social gates against the new 
immigrants from Europe and why? What happened to make reli- 
gion there so hollow a shell that Bishop Lawrence could smugly re- 
flect that the Providence of God accounted for the distribution of 
wealth? Was Mr. Sedgwick too untouched by the Progressive Move- 
ment, which lit a flame in the hearts of some of his contemporaries, 
to want to write about it? Having had courage enough to publish 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s famous article on the Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
has he no sense of how significant a moment it was in the life of 
Massachusetts? Did he never reflect on the import of Louis D. 
Brandeis as, after Mr. Justice Holmes, the greatest lawyer New 
England produced from the time of Chief Justice Shaw? Of the 
Harvard of which he was an Overseer, he has a kind word for Child 
and James and President Eliot; he has nothing to say of Haskins 
and George Foote Moore, of F. J. Turner,-or, in a younger genera- 
tion, of that remarkable scholar who is so quintessentially a Har- 
vard man, Samuel Eliot Morison. He accepts, without question, all 
the fantastic Boston legends, that Mrs. Jack Gardner was a great 
connoisseur of the arts; that because she had no manners, she was 
an original “character”; that Dr. Samuel Crothers (Heaven save the 
mark!) was a “discursive essayist without contemporary equal”; 
that Judge Grant and Lawrence Lowell were remarkable people; 
that it matters to anybody whether Barrett Wendell, a profound 
snob and a fifth-rate scholar, was consistent in his fear that all 
change must be for the worst. He can be gently satirical about the 
“greatest master of platitude our world had ever seen,”—William 
McKinley; but though he voted for Bryan, he seems to have seen 
him as nothing more than a “fool on the stump.” He speaks with 
awe of the “spiritual authority” of Cardinal Merciér’s face, which 
was “never dimmed,” in contrast with the “powerful and mundane 
features of Cardinal O’Connell”; he ought to glance at Miss Petre’s 
biography of Father Tyrell and see that Cardinal Mercier knew a 
trick or two in the lower regions of ecclesiastical diplomacy. 

Mr. Sedgwick can devote pages to the controversy he so skilfully 
aroused about the Diary of Opal Whiteley; but it is clear from the 
epithets on page 244 that he really knows nothing about the ideas 
either of Harry Bridges or of the late Mr. Sidney Hillman. Miss 
Mary Antin gets a good mark, even though a Russo-Jewish immi- 
grant, because she first published her attractive book in the Atlantic 
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Monthly; but when she saw a hero in Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. 
Sedgwick could do nothing but register her inevitable evolution 
to insignificance. He has all the customary illusions about Colonel 
House; he is completely taken in by the luscious book-prattle of 
A. Edward Newton—an inferior edition of our own fantastic Clem- 
ent K. Shorter, who lived by the fatiguing exploitation of gentle 
men of genius who had no notion of how to deal with worldlings; 
he even seems to imagine that Lord Baldwin will live by his eulogy 
of Mary Webb, and is confident that Mr. Chips is, in some incred- 
ible fashion, “born for permanence.” It goes without saying that he 
has the admiration which passeth understanding for E. L. Godkin. 
He is, I think, utterly unconscious of the fact that, while the integ- 
rity of Godkin was beyond praise, the essence of his political phil- 
osophy was to make a world safe for men like Mr. Ellery Sedgwick. 

He has some good stories to tell; and one, at least, of them ought 
to make an entrancing footnote in the volume on the nineteenth 
century in Professor Morison’s History of Harvard University. Yet 
the outsider would give all Mr. Sedgwick’s anecdotes for an ex- 
planation of his omissions—alike of events and persons. Nothing 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case, nothing about his curious enthusi- 
asm for the cause of General Franco, nothing about the slow decay 
of intellectual values that he witnessed in Boston, nothing about 
that remarkable figure in Bostonian journalism, James Morgan, of 
the Globe, one mention of Henry and Brooks Adams which does 
not suggest that Mr. Sedgwick ever dreamed what was in their 
heads, no explanation of why he placed hopes of political salvation 
in Joe Folk of Missouri, in Brand Whitlock, or in Newton D. Baker. 

Perhaps the clue to Mr. Sedgwick is twofold, “However strongly 
you feel,” he advised the editor on the threshold of his career, “the 
important thing is never to seem to be intemperate . . .. Remember 
that troops of readers whose bias runs counter to yours are always 
longing to have a go at you. Let the contributor draw their fire.” 
I think it is this confident satisfaction in vicarious suffering that has 
been half Mr. Sedgwick’s secret. The other half, I suspect, lies in the 
tender elegance with which he writes about his women friends. The 
truth is that there is something feminine about Mr. Sedgwick. Like 
his book, he is a gossip, not devoid of wit and malice, who comes to 
tea and never stays too long. He can always be counted upon to 
avoid disturbing subjects. He has had contact, at least, with most 
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of the important people of his time, and one or two droll or arrest- 
ing personalities. He has been a good diner-out, and he has all the 
proper respect for tradition and success. But he has never really 
looked life in the face, or known those passionate yearnings to dig 
down to the foundations of the universe which Emerson knew, or 
Orestes Brownson, or Henry Adams, or the younger Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. The student of New England history could learn a great 
deal from reading Perry Miller’s Orthedoxy in Massachusetts and 
Kenneth Murdock’s Increase Mather and then comparing the in- 
ferences they convey with this velvet-jacketed ease which sees Heav- 
en around the corner from Mount Vernon Street. It is a topic on 
which I should like to have heard the pungent irreverence of Wil- 
ae Fee. HArovp J. LaskI. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The British Empire Before the American Revolution, Volume VI. 
The Great War for the Empire, the Years of Defeat, 1754-1757. 
By Lawrence Henry Gipson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1946. 
Illustrated. Pp. xxxvii + 426 + xxxvili. $7.50.) 


This sixth volume of Professor Gipson’s great work fully lives up 
to his high standards of fairness, thoroughness, and narrative skill 
at exposition. It covers what may be called the Newcastle period of 
the Seven Years’ (or, if you will, “Old French and Indian”) War, to 
which the author has given a new title. 

The volume opens with a pithy chapter in which the popular 
post-Revolution American view of this war, as stated by Paine’s 
Common Sense—innocent provincials being dragged into an “im- 
perialistic” conflict by selfish British interests—is contrasted with 
contemporary expressions of imperial solidarity by colonial leaders 
and assemblies. The situation in 1754, in fact, was almost the exact 
reverse of that in 1939. In the eighteenth century, it was the Ameri- 
cans who sounded the Macedonian cry and the English who re- 
garded our fights with French and Indians as none of their busi- 
ness; colonial affairs in which the mother country had neither the 
interest nor the moral duty to become involved, and for which she 
was determined to spend neither money nor men. In 1754 as in 
1939, this attitude could not long be maintained; it was clear that 
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Eng. ‘4 interests were involved in the outcome, and transatlantic 
kindre wuld not be sacrificed to absolutist aggression. The New- 
castle muustry decided to take measures “short of war” to help the 
situation, and Britain unwillingly let herself be drawn into a con- 
flict that eventually assumed a more definitely global character 
than any in history previous to 1939-1945. Tom Paine’s theory is 
about as accurate as the Hitlerian myth, which still has advocates, 
to the effect that the late Mr. Roosevelt was responsible for drag- 
ging Germany and Japan into World War II. 

Professor Gipson describes the Braddock expedition at consid- 
erable length. He ascribes that unfortunate general’s defeat at the 
Monongahela to poor training of troops, inadequate support, bad 
luck, and the incapacity of subordinates rather than British in- 
competence or French military prowess. The scene then shifts to 
the ocean, where Admiral Boscawen’s failure to intercept the 
French expeditionary force to Canada may be called the naval 
counterpart to Braddock’s defeat. The story of this curious naval 
operation, based almost entirely on French and British Admiralty 
sources, has never before been told in so great detail. Governor Wil- 
liam Shirley's failure to take Fort Niagara and his subsequent re- 
moval from the scene are told with due appreciation of Shirley's 
difficulties and of the intrigues against him by politicians and rival 
military men. Sir William Johnson’s victory of Crown Point is 
shown up as the barren victory that it was. 

Three long chapters are devoted to the causes, incidents, and re- 
sults of the famous removal of the Acadians, in the popular ap- 
praisal of which Longfellow’s Evangeline plays a part similar to 
that of Tom Paine toward the war as a whole. This is the first seri- 
ous rehash of the Acadian question in fifty years; and in view of the 
displaced persons problem in contemporary Europe, a singularly 
timely one. Professor Gipson concludes that the exile of the Aca- 
dians was inevitable, since they refused after forty years’ toleration 
of their language and religion and respect of their property, to take 
the oath of allegiance that is customarily required of a conquered 
people immediately, “or else.” In view of their attitude, the re- 
moval was a military necessity for the protection of the northern 
colonies, and it was effected with no unnecessary hardship. Certain- 
ly a comparison of the plight of these six thousand Acadians with 
the hundreds of thousands of displaced persons in the Europe of 
1947, is all in the favor of eighteenth-century humanity. 
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Unlike earlier students of the Acadian question, Professor Gip- 
son has taken the pains to find out exactly what became of the un- 
fortunate exiles. They were not wanted in any of the English col- 
onies. This was not surprising, since at the time of their arrival 
those colonies were engaged in a bitter war with the French, who 
at various points had ravaged their frontiers. One group of a hun- 
dred indomitable Acadians, finding no welcome in Georgia, made 
their way north along the coast in small sailboats and canoes until, 
after five months’ passage and frequent orders to pass on, they 
reached Massachusetts. Others made their way from Georgia to 
the Antilles or Louisiana, where their descendants, the “’Cajans,” 
live today. Of about a thousand who were landed in South Caro- 
lina, one group tried to make off for the Indian country, several 
hundred were parcelled out among the several parishes, and a 
third, provided with “two ancient vessels” by popular subscription, 
were wrecked in Virginia. There they p archased another vessel and 
in her reached the site of St. John, New Brunswick, where the men 
shipped as French privateersmen during the war. And there they 
were joined by others who mutinied and took possession of the ves- 
sel that was taking them to North Carolina. A second shipload for 
the same destination got no further than Massachusetts, where 
apparently the people settled down at Cape Ann and became fish- 
ermen. Virginia was willing to allow her quota of Acadians to hire 
themselves out as laborers, but they claimed the privileges of pris- 
oners of war, refused to work, and were finally shipped off to Eng- 
land, whence over a thousand were returned to France. And in 
France these people appear to have given the authorities as many 
headaches as those suffered by the English royal governors. They 
refused to become French peasants again, insisted on being re- 
turned to the New World; and eventually most of them were sent 
to Saint Domingue, Louisiana or Canada. 

Maryland and all the colonies to the northward acted with ex- 
emplary forbearance toward these involuntary exiles. The Aca- 
dians were generally contumacious, recalcitrant and provocative 
but occasionally responded to kindness, settled down and made 
good citizens. This was the case in Connecticut, where the authori- 
ties acted with wisdom and humanity and were suitably rewarded. 
Massachusetts had the worst experience. Given a quota of over two 
thousand exiles, twice that of any other colony, she had the greatest 
difficulty in dealing with them. The quota was distributed among 
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almost one hundred towns of the province. Those who were unable 
or unwilling to earn their living were either supported out of the 
provincial treasury or, if under age, bound out. A majority of the 
Massachusetts quota elected to remain; but as late as 1766 several 
hundred returned by ship or on foot to Nova Scotia. And there each 
family on taking the oath of allegiance received a farm in Digby or 
Yarmouth Counties. 

For New England history, this story is significant. We have heard 
ad nauseam about the uncharitable, anti-Catholic, pope-burning, 
New England Puritan. But Professor Gipson, who is no Yankee, 
shows that these enemy Catholic refugees, who made no conceal- 
ment of their detestation for all things Protestant and English, 
found more milk of human kindness in New England than else- 
where. 

While the conduct of the Acadians was admirable for loyalty to 
King and Church, their sufferings lie on their own heads; they 
proved to be one of the toughest and most formidable groups of 
“displaced persons” in modern history. 

From the Acadians, Professor Gipson turns to the diplomatic 
situation in Europe; the shift of alliances that made a new balance- 
of-power contest inevitable, and the last “short-of-war” conflict in 
a contest that refused to stay localized; namely, the siege and cap- 
ture of Minorca, are handled with vigor and clarity. The trial and 
execution of Admiral Byng “pour encourager les autres” is rightly 
called a blot on the records of the British Admiralty and upon the 
honor of King George. Like Braddock, he was the scapegoat for a 
military operation unwisely entered upon and inadequately sup- 
ported. 

Just two days before Byng’s defeat by De la Galissioniére, Great 
Britain declared war on France. The close of 1757 brought an end 
to the Newcastle ministry which, despite such an accumulation of 
defeats comparable to those collected by Neville Chamberlain’s, in 
Professor Gipson’s opinion “had scored certain successes that 
would later bring unexpected returns.” 

This volume is an excellent example of Mr. Knopf’s skill in book- 
making. The big, open page of Caledonia type is a pleasure to the 
eye, and the contemporary maps and plans with which it is liberal- 
ly illustrated add to the artistic effect. Yet, while the consistent use 
of old maps is to be commended from the point of view of book- 
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making, it is not entirely commendable as a means of elucidating a 
modern history. The plans of engagements and sieges are all very 
well, but not so the maps proper. Some of them, notably those of 
Germany and France, appear to have been thrown in for effect, as 
they have no particular relevance to the text; others, which suffer 
in clarity from the necessary reduction in size, might have been re- 
placed by others newly drawn. In particular, a good folding map 
of Pennsylvania, New York and portions of Canada, with the routes 
of contending armies laid down so that they could be traced by a 
modern tourist, would have been a great help to the reader. 

This map problem, the reviewer well knows, is largely a matter 
of money. There are plenty of good cartographers in the United 
States, but very few firms that know how to reproduce acceptable 
maps in color; and their charges are so large as to be almost pro- 
hibitive for an unsubsidized book. Nevertheless, the reader of a 
work such as Professor Gipson’s is fairly entitled to at least one good 
modern map per area; and it is to be hoped that this, the only de- 
ficiency in an otherwise admirable work, may be made good in the 


next volume. 
S. E. Morison. 


Harvard University. 


The Christian Heritage in America. By George Hedley. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. x, 177. $2.00.) 


The American is generally pictured as a forthright, extroverted 
sort of being who is bored with abstractions and positively hostile 
to metaphysics. Nevertheless, he has been through most of his his- 
tory a religious being; he has been a passionate partisan of one of the 
many denominations, and even created two or three new ones on his 
own. Differences among these groups have been highly theological, 
so that one of the paradoxes of American civilization has been the 
perpetuation by a supposedly practical people of the historic im- 
practicalities of theology. 

Mr. Hedley’s way of expounding the paradox, in a series of lec- 
tures at Mills College, is to give a brief account of each of the major 
churches. Designed for college students, the lectures are of an admi- 
rable simplicity. He himself is a Methodist and a liberal, but he has 
a sympathetic understanding of other creeds and does justice to 
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opposing views. Although he repeats the old fallacy that Massa- 
chusetts Bay acquired its Congregationalism from Plymouth, and al- 
though he persists in calling Thomas Hooker a “liberal”, his ac- 
count of the New England way is otherwise satisfactory. 

The larger purpose of the book is a plea for comprehension and 
Christian unity. Few Presbyterians or Congregationalists today, Mr. 
Hedley comments, know that Calvin stood for determinism, and 
few Methodists know that Wesley meant free will. It seems to him 
that they ought to stop calling each other names on account of Ar- 
minius. From a review of the American churches should emerge, as 
he sees it, not a mere total of Christianity but something more, “an 
organic synthesis.” The real choice of the future is not between one 
creed and another, not even between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism, “but rather between a living Christianity and an unrelieved 
secularism.” Mr. Hedley therefore calls upon American Christian- 
ity to achieve unity in “essentials,” to allow freedom in “inciden- 
tals,” and to march forward in the bond of peace. 

Mr. Hedley’s little book is a peculiarly American product, and 
peculiarly a twentieth-century product, of a place and time when, 
as he remarks, “Theology has been much deprecated and dis- 
counted.” Only in a culture to which debates over theory seem fool- 
ish could the ancient positions, institutionalized in the churches, 
be played down with so much honesty and sincerity. However, de- 
spite Mr. Hedley’s appeal—an appeal that will be heard increasing- 
ly from other pulpits—some readers may remain slightly uncom- 
fortable. The names of Calvin and Wesley may actually mean little 
today, even to their nominal followers, and the Works of Arminius 
are mouldering with neglect. But the issues of human existence 
have a way of calling up old alignments, of posing wearisome ques- 
tions all over again. Are such differences, when they arise anew and 
are forced upon even the most practical of people, among the “es- 
sentials” or can they be made “incidentals”? Churches may unite 
and forget what once divided them, but will the Christian tradition 
be vindicated against the onrushing secularism by a simple smooth- 
ing over of theological controversies? It may be that a united Amer- 
ican Christendom which will successfully reduce the issue of de- 
terminism versus freedom to the status of an “incidental,” will have 
already surrendered the citadel to secularism. 


‘ . Perry MILLER. 
Harvard University. ; 
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The Portable Emerson. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Mark Van Doren. (New York: The Viking Press. 1946. Pp. vi, 
664. $2.00.) 


In this new volume of the Viking Portable Library, Mr. Van 
Doren has performed the impossible: he has chosen an essentially 
new anthology of Emerson’s writings; he has arranged this ma- 
terial in a new pattern; and he has said something new about 
Emerson himself. More important, he has said something interest- 
ing, and has said it brilliantly. The first four or five pages of his In- 
troduction contain some of the most incisive contemporary critical 
prose which this reviewer has had the good fortune to read. 

Briefly, Mr. Van Doren believes that Emerson “was at his best not 
when he was basic, not when he was trying to understand the man 
he was, but when he was being that man, when he was applying 
the ideas which that man had furnished him.” By describing Emer- 
son, the man in his personal and social relationships, rather than 
Emerson, the philosopher in his ideal relationships, he achieves a 
new portrait. Of course, the portrait is incomplete and partial, like 
that on the dust-jacket which shows only the smiling side of Emer- 
son’s face; but it is both striking and beautiful. 

Both the freshness of Mr. Van Doren’s approach and the partial- 
ity of it appear most clearly in his arrangement and selection of 
Emerson’s essays, here grouped under the titles: “Programs,” “The 
Ways of Life,” and “People.” New essays such as “Farming,” “Man 
the Reformer,” and “Mary Moody Emerson” take the place of old 
favorites such as “Nature,” “The Over-Soul,” and “Napoleon.” 
And this substitution seems reasonable: we can cheerfully discard 
the romantic philosopher of nature in favor of the lover of farming, 
the transcendental preacher in favor of the citizen of Concord, and 
the moralist of history in favor of the close relative and friend. The 
man appears all the more clearly. 

But when Mr. Van Doren discards “Self-Reliance,” in favor of 
essays such as “Manners” and “Memory,” he arouses suspicion— 
for “Self-Reliance” is not the idealistic Emerson, but the essential 
man himself. To discard “Self Keliance” is to distort the picture of 
the man. Therefore, the suspicion grows that Mr. Van Doren 
may be discarding Emerson’s ideas, not in order to present a more 
realistic picture of the man, but in order to present a more smiling 
picture of the man; that he is discarding some of Emerson’s ideas 
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because he does not like those particular ideas, as ideas. 

But this suspicion at most is only partly justified, for Mr. Van 
Doren elsewhere takes pains to clear Emerson of the charge of “in- 
tellectual isolationism,” in his address to ““The American Scholar”’: 
“Emerson meant better things than he said. He meant that Eu- 
rope should be forgotten only after it had been mastered. His own 
effort was to master a tradition which embraced not only the Greeks 
but the Hindus.” The only fault of Mr. Van Doren’s new volume is 
that it sometimes means better things than it says, and in its very 
newness and unconventionality, runs the same risks which Emer- 
son did, of an apparent one-sidedness and partiality. 


FREDERICK I. CARPENTER. 
University of California. 


Lowell Mason. By Arthur Lowndes Rich. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1946. Pp. vii, 224. $3.00.) 


Lowell Mason has long been a legendary figure in the annals of 
American music education. Our knowledge of his ideals and of his 
achievement has been gained mainly from brief articles, many of 
them devoted to some specific aspect of Mason’s work. Mr. Rich 
now furnishes us with a full-length portrait of the man himself 
drawn against the background of an active and fruitful career. The 
story of Lowell Mason’s life, to be sure, would never stimulate a 
biographer to romantic flights, being largely a narrative of hard 
work crowned in the end by financial success; but Mr. Rich has 
taken advantage of every incident that even approaches the dra- 
matic and has so skilfully fused a prosaic personal history with a 
character which was anything but prosaic, that the reading some- 
times becomes quite exciting. Never, and rightly, does he allow us 
to forget his subject’s unremitting zeal in advancing the cause of 
music education as a humanistic enterprise. Especially interesting 
are those sections of the work containing excerpts from Mason’s 
own writings on education in general. In these quotations he ap- 
pears as an extraordinarily clear and penetrating thinker; and it is 
only when he applies his theories to that branch of education which 
lay nearest to his heart that he is led in the direction of propaganda 
by the prevailing thought of his day and his earnest wish to see 
music become a part of universal experience. Nonetheless it is 
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manifest that his ideals were high and his methods of making them 
articulate thoroughly enlightened. 

Mr. Rich, and not Mr. Mason, is responsible for the disappoint- 
ments which result from a reading of this work. On page 133 is to 
be found the statement, “Many details of Mason’s teaching pro- 
cedure parallel the practice of today’s music educators.” And on 
page 123, “In recent years an increasingly high quality of music 
has come into use in schools.” Certainly not a few who are familiar 
with the present state of music education in the public schools of 
this country will find themselves in more than gentle disagreement 
with these remarks. The author has been grievously misled by the 
fair words of contemporary writers whose authority he appears un- 
questionably to accept. In many cases practice may have no more 
than a nodding acquaintance with written doctrine. By no means 
does uniformity characterize either the pedagogy or the musical 
material employed in the public schools of the United States; and 
it is regrettable that Mr. Rich was not more discriminating and less 
dogmatic regarding these issues. In spite of the admirable docu- 
mentation one wishes that space might have been found for the 
table of contents of a single work issued by Mason in the different 
areas of music education in which he was active. It would be inter- 
esting and certainly instructive to examine, in particular, the titles 
and composers chosen for use in the grades. 

The author deserves our gratitude for opening the door to an 
understanding of the pioneering age in American music education. 
From the dim outlines of a figure whom many of us have felt we 
should respect, Mr. Rich, with very real insight, has produced the 
clear picture of a character whose achievement we may justly re- 


vere. 
ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON. 


Harvard University. 


Keats’ Reputation in America to 1848. By Hyder Edward Rol- 
lins. Harvard Keats Memorial Studies, Number 1. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1946. Pp. 147. $5.00.) 


The record of Keats’ reception in the United States would be 
depressing were it not that American lack of taste so nearly paral- 
leled that of England and in a few respects even bettered it by be- 
ing less actively antagonistic. Mr. Rollins has gathered the evidence 
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to document his account from the first announcements of the 1817, 
1818, and :820 volumes in magazines like the New York Literary 
and Scientific Repository to the appearance of the Putnam edition 
of Milne’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats in 
1848. 

This evidence reveals an early, continuing, and steadily increas- 
ing American interest in Keats during the period, particularly 
among minor poets like N. P. Willis and J. F. Clarke, but nothing 
to disprove Mr. William Charvat’s statement that, at least prior to 
Lowell, “there was little of the influence of Shelley or Keats in the 
mature work of our best poets.” 

Keats’ reputation came to America in curiously fortuitous ways. 
His death in 1821 inspired the alert journalists N. P. Willis and 
Samuel Kettel to lachrymose tributes, and the sentimental interest 
thus aroused led an army of pilgrims to the Protestant Cemetery in 
Rome in the following years. Poets whose names were truly writ in 
water stood with bowed heads and then hurried to their rooms to 
lament the early demise of “poor Keats” in overwrought verse or 
travel letters. Joseph Rodman Drake obviously had read the early 
Philadelphia edition and caught some of the richer strains of its 
music, but Willis’s enthusiasm was of thinner quality. Clarke, Os- 
good, and other Harvard undergraduates read the pirated Paris 
edition of The Poetical Works of Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats 
(1829), re-pirated in Philadelphia in 1831, and later became inti- 
mate with the poet’s brother George in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Through him they gained a more realistic view of the man, if no 
greater depth of understanding of the poetry. Valid criticism of 
Keats as a major poet begins where Mr. Rollins concludes, with 
Lowell’s comment that he had “the finest and richest fancy that 
has been seen since Shakespeare,” and with Whitman’s early note 
that his poetry “does not come home at all to the direct wants of 
the bodies and souls of the century.” 

The weakness as well as the strength of Mr. Rollins’s study lie 
in the fact that he stops exactly at the point where an issue in the 
history of taste becomes an issue in the history of poetic criticism. 
It is complete, accurate, and informative as far as it goes, but it 
fails more than implicitly to raise the important aesthetic question: 
Was the growth of poetry in America hampered and delayed by the 
sentimentality of Keats’s early influence, or did the later and truer 
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understanding of his work feed upon this enthusiasm and grow the 
faster for such nourishment? Others may take up the problem a 
one Rosert E. SPrcuer. 

University of Pennsylvania. 


A History of American Poetry, 1900-1940. By Horace Gregory and 
Marya Zaturenska. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
1946. Pp. xi, 524. $4.00.) 


Literary history in long perspective may be viewed as a pattern of 
tendencies more or less closely connected with other historical fac- 
tors, but in short perspective it appears as a succession of events and 
personalities with little discernible relationship. In their chronicle 
of poetic production during the first four decades of this century, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Gregory have wisely accepted the limitations 
of the short view and have turned them to advantage. Their chap- 
ters are little else than critical sketches of separate poets grouped 
in loose association under four period headings: the Twilight In- 
terval, the Poetic Renaissance, the 1920's, the 1930's. The lack of 
significant integration is compensated for in part by vivid notes 
on the changes in literary fashions and by much biographical de- 
tail. The Gregcrys have composed a very human record. As practi- 
tioners of the art for about half the period covered by their history 
they have been keenly aware of the shop talk and studio gossip of 
their fellow-craftsmen. They have kept track of atmospheres as his- 
torians writing at a greater remove are unable to do. 

The authors, in their selection of writers to be discussed, have 
been notably independent and discriminating. Though their book 
is dedicated to Louis Untermeyer, their list of poets is by no means 
identical with that of Modern American Poets. Some men of al- 
most forgotten reputation, such as Donald Evans, have been con- 
scientiously singled out as significant figures. Others of consider- 
able temporary reputation, including Amy Lowell and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, recall the query of Robert Frost’s oven-bird, “what 
to make of a diminished thing.” Miss Lowell in fact is here cele- 
brated less as a poet than as a “literary statesman.” 

New England poets play a major part in three of the four periods 
described by the Gregorys. Though James Whitcomb Riley was the 
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most commercially successful poet of the Twilight Interval, his 
artistic stature was never comparable to that of the relatively un- 
known E. A. Robinson. Robert Frost clearly towers above all other 
poets of the Poetic Renaissance, and not merely by reason of what 
the Gregorys call his “Horatian serenity.” Edna Millay, Robert 
Hillyer, and the “three poets of Brattle Street,” namely E. E. Cum- 
mings, John Wheelwright, and Dudley Fitts, add the weight of 
numbers to the distinguished achievement of Wallace Stevens, an 
adopted Hartford wit, during the 1920's. For the following decade 
Archibald MacLeish, born in the suburbs of Chicago, is the only 
figure connected by education and later residence with New Eng- 
land scenes. 

A history of recent poetry was due to be written soon. The Greg- 
orys have given us a useful volume which is not likely to be super- 
seded until the lapse of time makes deeper insights possible. 


GerorGE F. WHICHER. 
Amherst College. 


Learning How to Behave. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1946. Pp. 95. $2.00.) 


A study of American etiquette books must also, by its very na- 
ture, be a study of the typically American urge for self-improve- 
ment—the urge to acquire what is popularly supposed to be cul- 
ture and polish. 

This is by no means an easy subject to cover in a single volume. 
But in Learning How to Behave, Arthur M. Schlesinger has pro- 
duced what is not only a fascinating and thoroughly delightful 
story of the evolution of etiquette books in this country, but a his- 
tory of our ever-changing moral and social codes, and the irresisti- 
ble influence of such changes on our behavior patterns. In a slim 
volume of ninety-five pages he shows that, as a nation, we have been 
preoccupied with manners and self-improvement since earliest co- 
lonial days; and that each succeeding era ushered in its own set of 
rules, based on the standards and conditions of the time. 

The earliest books of etiquette in this country arose from the 
the need “to temper and gild the crudities of existence in the New 
World.” For, as Mr. Schlesinger points out, the vast bulk of colo- 
nists came from the peasant and working classes of Europe, and 
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they brought with them no traditions of polite behavior, no well- 
established standards of taste and deportment. 

Apparently the early colonists were far too busy taming the wil- 
derness to bother much about the graces and refinements of living. 
Only the barest minimum standards of civility were enforced, and 
manners were commonly identified with morals. People were pub- 
licly punished for gossiping, lying, calling names, making ugly 
faces. Scolds, drunkards and flirts were whipped, ducked, or con- 
signed to the stocks. ““The object of these penalties,” explains Mr. 
Schlesinger, “was not merely to chasten the offender, but to drama- 
tize for onlookers the consequences of gross breaches of decorum.” 

These, then, were the first rules of etiquette in the New World: 
a moral as well as a social code, enforced by law. But gradually there 
was a sharpening of class distinction in the colonies, and a desire 
among certain groups to imitate the better classes at home. This 
was reflected in the almanacs and handbooks which began to ap- 
pear in a steady stream, taking upon themselves the task of refining 
the manners of everyday life, and giving helpful advice and infor- 
mation to those who aspired to higher standards of living. The au- 
thor tells us that it was in the South, and especially in Virginia, that 
these conduct books had the widest audience and the most eager 
readers. For here “the successful planter, dwelling on his broad 
acres . . . proceeded deliberately to model his life on that of the 
English gentry.” 

From these beginnings, Mr. Schlesinger proceeds to give in broad 
outline the story of the evolution of etiquette books in America, 
showing the influence of every great social, economic, and political 
change on our manners. He takes us from “the primitive approxi- 
mations of English standards” which existed in colonial times— 
through the age of Jackson when “the passion for equality found 
expression in the view that all could become gentlemen’’—to the 
cult of elegance following the Civil War when great personal for- 
tunes were amassed and “all but the crudest parvenus scaled the 
heights and, once there, proceeded to show what dollars could do to 
destroy the older simplicities of society in favor of greater preten- 
tiousness and conspicuous consumption.” The author carries his 
story down to the period following World War I when informality 
became the keynote of good manners and a new generation grew up 
with a franker, freer approach to social intercourse. He also has 
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some penetrating observations about the etiquette books America is 
now reading. 

It’s all here—the whole amazing, fantastic, inspiring, sometimes 
hilariously amusing and always unmistakably American quest for 
manners and “culture”! Learning How to Behave is a thoroughly 
delightful little book. Mr. Schlesinger must have had a lot of fun 
writing it. It’s certainly great fun to read, especially if one is inter- 
ested in etiquette books and in the people who write them. 


LILLIAN EICHLER WATSON. 
Jackson Heights, New York. 


A Pilgrim Returns to Cape Cod. By Edward Rowe Snow. (Boston: 
The Yankee Publishing Company. 1946. Pp. 413. Illustrated. 
$3-75-) 


Mr. Snow is well known as a writer about the New England sea- 
board. Since 1935 he has published The Romance of Boston Bay; 
Storms and Shipwrecks of New England; Pirates and Buccaneers 
of the Atlantic Coast; and Famous New England Lighthouses. In 
the present volume he gives an account of a seven-week visit to 
Cape Cod in the spring of 1946, taking the reader with him on foot 
from Provincetown up the Cape to the Canal. 

Like most of the recent books about the Cape, this volume com- 
bines sketches of living men and women with flashbacks into his- 
tory; but unlike the others, it specializes in shipwrecks, a topic 
which Mr. Snow knows well and which constitutes by far the most 
significant feature of the book. 

Though more accurate than most contemporary writers about 
Cape Cod, Mr. Snow is sometimes at fault even in his own field. His 
map (folded loose in the volume) puts the wreck of the Whidaw 
at Eastham instead of at Wellfleet, and shows beams of light shoot- 
ing from the Sandy Neck lighthouse, which had been dismantled 
a number of years before. A moment’s reflection would have con- 
vinced him, furthermore, that the wreck of the Almira in Dennis 
had nothing to do with the building of this lighthouse (p. 250); a 
dozen beacons could not have saved her. Mr. Snow has also fallen 
into the old error of giving Captain John Kendrick the credit for 
discovering the Columbia River and circumnavigating the globe 
(p- 367), neither of which things he did. If our author had stayed 
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on the Cape longer, he would have become aware of the strong 
feeling between village and village in the same town and would 
consequently have refrained from arousing the indignation of Cen- 
terville by naming Barnstable as the home of Captain Josiah Rich- 
ardson (frontispiece). A glance at the excellent map which Cham- 
plain made of the Chatham region in 1606 would have saved Mr. 
Snow from an erroneous conjecture about the shoreline of the town 
(p. 158). And he would be hard put to it to prove that Captain 
Ebenezer Sears took the first American vessel around the Cape of 
Good Hope (p. 206). 

But enough of minutiae; the book has many virtues, chief among 
them being the enormous amount of information that Mr. Snow 
collected in so brief a sojourn, and which he presents in so lively a 
fashion. The volume is full of enthusiasm yet free from sentimen- 
tality—a combination as rare as it is welcome. It is a buoyant and 
vigorous chronicle and it will give honest pleasure to many readers. 


H. C. Kitrrepce. 
St. Paul’s School. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


The books listed below have been received by the NEw ENGLAND 
QuarTeERLy through the generosity of authors or publishers. Limi- 
tation of space prevents their being reviewed, but the titles are 
printed for the convenience of readers of the QUARTERLY who may 
be interested in them. 


Clemens, Cyril, Truman Speaks. (International Mark Twain So- 
ciety, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 1946. Pp. 128. $2.00.) 
The principal speeches and addresses of President Truman from 1943-1946, 
collected and published in a very unattractive volume. 
Mitchell, Donald W., History of the Modern American Navy. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. Pp. 477. $4.50.) 
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Mullins, Janet E., The Liverpool Packet. (Reprinted from the Es- 
sex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. LXXXII, October, 
1946. Pp. 14. $1.00.) 

An article on the activities of the Nova Scotia privateer “The Liverpool 


Packet” originally printed in the Dalhousie Review, and now published as a 
reprint from the Essex Institute Historical Collections. 


Oberndorf, Clarence P., M.v., The Psychiatric Novels of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. 
Pp. 268. $3.00.) 

A new issue of a useful book reviewed in the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY for 
June, 1944. 


Shipley, Joseph T., Encyclopedia of Literature. (New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1946. Vol. I, pp. 571; Vol. II, pp. 1188. $12.00.) 


A collection of summary surveys of the literatures of the world, including 
an article on North American native literature and a section on United States 
literature. 


Weed, Katherine Kirtley and Bond, Richmond Pugh, Studies of 
British Newspapers and Periodicals from their beginning to 
1800, A Bibliography. (North Carolina: The University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1947. Pp. 233. Paper $2.50, cloth 
$3.50.) 

This bibliography, published as one of the extra series of Studies in Philol- 


ogy, will supply valuable aid to students of periodical literature in England 
and America prior to 1800. 


Rhode Island History, Volume VI, Number 1 (Providence: Rhode 
Island Historical Society, January, 1947.) 
This issue of Rhode Island history carries a leading article by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, “The Validity of Antiquarianism.” Issued with this number are 
the title-page and index of volumes one to five of Rhode Island history from 
1942 to 1946. 


Worcester Art Museum. Annual, Volume V. (Published by the 


Trustees, Worcester, Massachusetts. 1946..Pp. 92. $1.00.) 


The 1946 issue of this valuable annual contains a very interesting and well- 
illustrated paper on “The Salisbury Houses” in Worcester, prepared and an- 
notated by Charles H. Sawyer and Louise Dresser. 
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